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Farm Lending. ..Ag Aid to FSU...New Additions to tine EU... 
& a New Farm Productivity Index 



Farm Credit Ample 

Total farm debt is expected to increase 
1 -2 percent in 1 994, and farmers will gen- 
erally have no difficulty acquiring credit 
from commercial banks and the Farm 
Credit System (FCS), the largest suppli- 
ers. Farm real estate debt is expected 
up slightly. A slight increase is also ex- 
pected in farm production loans. Com- 
mercial banks, the largest farm real estate 
lenders, experienced a4.7-percent in- 
crease in these loans in 1993 — the 1 1 th 
consecutive year of gains. 

The strong financial positimi of most 
farm lenders in 1994 should enable them 
to absorb moderate losses from last 
year's flood and drought. Many commer- 
cial bankers in the flood-affected region 
are assisting their customers through de- 
ferred loan payments and loan restructur- 
ing, and the FCS is addressing drought 
and flood problems through loan servic- 
ing options. Farm lenders' strong finan- 
cial position in 1 994 depends partly on 
a return to more normal weather in 
drought- and flood-stressed areas. 

Productivity Index Overhtauled 

VSDA 'j Economic Research Service has 
switched to a new indexing approach for 
calculating ^icultural productiviQr, and 
has completely revised its U.S. ag pro- 
ductiviQf series from 1 948 to the present. 
Among the improvements is the use of 
better data and methods to calculate labor 
and capital, and a means of accounting 
for quality changes in inputs over time. 

Perhaps mcse important, the new index- 
ing method for measuring agricultural 
productivity growth lays the groundwork 
for the second phase of the revision — 
incorporating an environmental com 
ponent. The current refinements in meas- 
uring agricultural productiviQf provide a 
better statistic for understanding agricul- 
ture's contribution to overall economic 
growth, and the planned revisions will 
add a mechanism for taking agricultural 
pollution into account. 




FSU Ag Aid Recast 

International agricultural assistance to 
the former Soviet Union (FSU) is likely 
to decline in the near ftjture, and the fo- 
cus to shift in favor of technical support 
and investment, father than credits and 
food aid. The change reflects a reassess- 
ment of the needs of the FSU countries 
as economic reforms proceed. Since 
1990, assisting countries have earmarked 
around $25 billion of direct agricultural 
aid for the region — over half has already 
been disbursed— and the U,S, has pro- 
vided the most. Four-fifths of this direct 
aid is in the form of government-backed 
credits, with concessional loans, dona- 
tions, and technical support accounting 
for the remainder. 

Strawberry Fieids 

Americans have doubled their straw- 
berry consumption over the last two dec- 
ades, and among U.S. -grown fresh fruits, 
strawberries are now second only to ap- 
ples in value. Improved varieties, routine 
soil fumigation, the concentration of pro- 
duction in California (80 percent of the 
U.S. crop), and California's switch to an 
annual cropping system have raised 



yields and decreased costs. As a result, 
retail prices have remained relatively 
stable during the last two decades. 

The outlook for the 1994 strawberry crop 
is favorable — California production is 
likely to match last year's, and the Flor- 
ida crop is up substantially. The value of 
the U.S. crop is likely to set another rec- 
ord, as it has almost every year for the 
last 20. In the longer term, however, the 
U.S. strawberry Industry could face prob- 
lems in maintaining such growth, as 
use of a key soil fumigant — methyl 
bromide — is phased out by the 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
with no substitute yet In the wiiigs. 

EU Eniargement Ahtead 

The European Union (EU) could add 
Austria, Finland, Sweden, and Norway to 
its roster of members by the beginning of 
next year if negotiations conclude on 
schedule. Agriculture has been among 
the most contentious areas of EU mem- 
bership negotiations — which began in 
April 1993 with Norway and in February 
1993 with theother three countries. Agri- 
culture, despite its small share of trade 
between the EU and the four applicant 
countries, is a significant issue because 
these countries fear the depopulation of 
their more remote Arctic and alpine vil- 
lages once free trade in agricultural prod' 
ucts with the EU is achieved. While the 
addition of these four countries is not ex- 
pected to affect U.S. trade significantly, 
several small niche markets for U.S. spe- 
cialQr products may shrink, and market 
access for U.S. meat may be limited in 
these countries. 

The EU also agreed last year to eventual 
membership of six Central and Eastern 
European (CEE) countries — Association 
Agreements with the six countries were 
signed in ihe early I990's — although 
nnembership could be a decade away. 
Unlike the four memberships currently 
being negotiated, enlargement of the EU 
to include si.\ CEE's would greatly ex- 
pand EU agricultural output. 
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Building a 
Better Ag 
Productivity 
Index 



Economists responsible for develop- 
ing economic statistics, including 
those who calculate gross do- 
mestic product (GDP) for most of the 
world's economies, have begun to grap- 
ple with the question of how to measure 
and incorporate into their statistics pollu- 
tion and other economic activities which 
bypass formal markets, 

USDA's Economic Research Service 
(ERS) has switched to a new indexing ap- 
proach for calculating agricultural pro- 
ductivity, and has compietely revised its 
U.S. ag productivity series from 1948 to 
the present The new index addresses 
and corrects serious, longstanding short- 
comings to the oid agricuitural productiv- 
ity series, and the new numbers can be 
cited with far more conftdence. Perhaps 
more important, the switch to a new 
indexing method for measuring agri- 
cultural productivity growth lays the 
groundwork for the second phase of the 
revision — tncorporaiiog an environ- 
mental component. 



Components of the agricultural productiv- 
ity irvdex — U.S. agricultural output and 
aggregate farm input — continue to pro- 
vide the basis for measuring gross farm 
product for the National Income and 
Product Accounts. The current refine- 
ments in measuring agricultural produc- 
tivity provide a better statistic for 
understanding a^culture's contribution 
to overall economic growth, and the 
planned revisions will provide an under- 
standing of how farm productivity is af- 
fected by the adoption of "green'* 
technologies. 

Identifying <fe Addressing 
Shortcomings 

The agricultural productivity index is 
constmcted as the ratio of an index of 
aggregate outputs, including all crops 
and livestock, to an index of all inputs, 
including land, labor, equipment, energy, 
and chemicals. Growth of total factor 
productivity — the growth in output not 
due to growth in input — is calculated as 
the rate of growth of aggregate output 
minus the rate of growth of aggregate 
input. 

The newly revised productivity series 
shows an average rate of agricultural pro- 



ductivity growth of 2.1 1 percent annually 
during the postwar period compared with 
1 .93 percent under the old calculation. 

The new ag productivity .series corrects 
three serious shortcomings in the way the 
old index was constructed. Rrst, direct 
sampling of the actual hours of labor 
committed to agricultural production is 
now used to construa measures of labor 
input This series replaced the less accu- 
rate procedure of estimating quantities of 
labor required to perform various produc- 
tion activities. 

Second, the procedures for converting 
capital stock to service flows have been 
adjusted. The capital stocks are the cu- 
mulation of all past investments adjusted 
for discards of worn-out assets, and for 
the loss of efficiency of assets over their 
service life. Service flows are assumed 
to be directly proportional lo the capital 
stock. 

Third, some quality changes occurring in 
inputs over time have been accounted for 
in the new productivity series. For exam- 
ple, the imputed wages of self-employed 
formers have been adjusted for the in- 
creasing level of formal education and 
other demographic changes in the farm- 
labor workforce. 



EnvifOnmental Component In Revised Index Will Include 
Pesticide Use on Major Field Crops 
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Quantifying 
Environmental Impacts 

An even more serious shortcoming of the 
old index may have been the omission of 
the impacts of agricultural production on 
the environment. Work on the second 
phase of revising the agricultural produc- 
tivity index — to incorporate agricultural 
pollution into the calculations — is al- 
ready underway. The shift to the alterna- 
tive indexing method for calculating 
agricultural produaivity has set the stage 
for the new framework which includes 
agricultural pollution. 

The new indexing procedure allows out- 
puts that are undesirable — such as water 
contamination from pesticides and fenil- 
izers — to be included in the calculation 
by assuming that it is costly to dispose of 
these outputs. This assumption implies 
that resources are diverted away from 
production of desirable outputs. The dis- 
posal of water pollutants from agricul- 
tural production, for example, will 
simultaneously reduce the potential level 
of crop and livestock production, since 
disposal will not be firee. 

An indirect measureof the cost of reduc- 
ing environmental impacts is obtained by 
comparing agricultural productivity 
growth that reflects the effects of agricul- 
tural pollution, with productivity growth 
that ignores environmental effects. This, 
in turn, will be used to calculate the 
change in farm income when undesir^le 
environmental effects are explicitly ac- 
counted for. Since the contamination of 
ground- and surface water from applica- 
tion of agricultural chemicals has a meas- 
urable negative enviroimiental Impact, 
the "shadow price" of these undesirable 
outputs will be negative. 

Indicators of ground- and surface water 
contamination from chemicals used in ag- 
ricultural production, and trends over re- 
gions and over time in factors that are 
known to be impwtant determinants of 
chemical leaching and runoff, are being 
used to calculate new indexes for envi- 
roimiental contamination. The determi- 
nants include the intrinsic leaching 
potential of soils; cropping pattems;- 



chemical use; and annual rainfall and its 
reladonship to surface runoff and to per- 
colation through the soil. Consequently, 
the indexes of undesirable outputs that 
are being estimated represent changes 
over time and over regions in the poten- 
tial for agrichemical contamination of 
water resources. These changes are as- 
sumed to be usefijl proxies for actual con- 
tamination. 

Four indexes of "bad" outputs are being 
compiled: 

• pesticides in groundwater, 

• pesticides in surface water, 

• nitrates in groundwater, and 

• nitrates in surface water. 

The new indexing approach incorporates 
the diversity of soil and climatic condi- 
tions across the U.S. into base-year envi- 
ronmental weights by estimating intrinsic 
vulnerability factors for each of the 3,041 
counties in the U.S. These environ- 
mental weights are converted to indexes 
of pesticide contamination using county- 
level crop production statistics and the 
best available pesticide use estimates by 
crop and by state or county. Indexes of 
nitrate contamination are constructed by 
multiplying county-level estimates of ex- 
cess nitrogen from crop and livestock 
production by the county-level environ- 
mental weights. 

The pesticide lea;hing index was derived 
by adapting the field- level screening pro- 
cedure used by USDA's Soil Conserva- 
tion Service (SCS) to help farmers 
evaluate the potential for pesticide loss 
from a field, and extending the procedure 
to the national level. The U.S. pesticide 
leaching index reflects the land use and 
other site-specific characteristics of about 
800,000 "representative fields," which 
are based on USDA's 1982 National Re- 
sources Inventory (NRl) data, 



Current cooperative research with SCS 
and the Enviroimiental Protection 
Agency will provide the information 
required to extend the environmental 
indexes over time. The myriad of chemi- 
cals used in crop production have also 
been formed into indexes of the potential 
for water contamination across regions, 
with 1982 as the base year. These in- 
dexes are adjusted prior to and after 1982 
based on changes in chemical loadings, 
types of chemicals used, and planted 
crop acres. 

Other measures of outputs and inputs 
needed to estimate total factor productiv- 
ity growth are calculated only as state ag- 
gregates, so each of the four "bads" will 
be aggregated to the state level. Since 
changes in fertilizer and pesticide use, 
environmental loadings from these 
chemicals, and the computed environ- 
mental weights vary dramatically by 
state and region, this aggregation will be 
the last step in the index construction in 
order to take into account the geographic 
diversity of the potential for water con- 
tamination. 

Preliminary estimates of the four "bad" 
indexes will be based on four major 
crops (com, soybeans, wheat, and cotton) 
which account for the bulk of agricultural 
pesticide and fertilizer use in the U.S. 
Also, livestock will be included in esti- 
mates of residual nitrogen. 

In this secondphaseof revising the agri- 
cultural productivity index — incorporat- 
ing an environmental component — only 
nitrogen and pesticides will be reflected, 
and the productivity index will be re- 
vised for the period 1960-91 using 1982 
and 1992asbaseyears, This new frame- 
work is broad enough ultimately to 
include other crops and other environ- 
mental factors (such as phosphates and 
soil erosion), and to be extended into the 
future, 

lEldon Ball and Rich Nehring 
(202) 219-0432} M 
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Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Total meat production is expected to 
reach record highs in 1994. Pork is the 
single exception to this year's expansion 
in meat production. Plentiful meat sup- 
plies should keep pressure on wholesale 
and retail prices during i994. Andcom- 
bined with forecasts of higher feed costs 
through most of 1994, this should put net 
returns to producers below last year's. 

Egg production is also expected to ex- 
pand, and prices are forecast to drop. 
Milkfat use is ejq)ected to increase about 
2 percent in 1994, while skim-basis sales 
will be only slightly larger tlian a year 
before. 

Beef Supplies 
Continue Expanding. . , 

First-quarter 1994 beef production is 
expected to be well above the weather- 
reduced levels of a year earlier. Feedlot 
inventories are likely to remain above a 
year earlier at least through early spring. 
Fed cattle prices during the first quarter 
are expected to average $6-$10 per cwt 



below last year and show only modest 
seasonal price strength toward the second 
quarter. 

• Caitle-on-feed inventories on Janu- 
ary 1 were the largest for this dale 
since 1979. 

• January cattle slaughter was 3 per- 
cent higher, and dressed commercial 
slaughter weights were up over 20 
pounds per head from a year earlier. 

• Beef production in January was 
about 7 percent above a year earlier, 
and output for the quarter about 6 
percent above first-quarter 1 993. 

• Choice fed steer prices in Nebraska 
during January averaged near $72 
per cwt, down from $79 a year 
earlier. 

• Choice retail beef prices in Decem- 
ber were $2.88 per pound, little 
changed from a year earlier. Price 
declines are expected this spring as 
supplies remain plentifu!. 

, . . While Pork Output 
To Decline 

USDA's December Hogs and Pigs report 
indicated continuation of a modest herd 



reduction. The number of hogs kept fa- 
breeding declined from a year earlier, 
while the numtwr of all hogs and pigs 
has declined since June as producers re- 
sponded to lower profit margins. 

Profit margins for farrow-to-finish pro- 
ducers tumed negative in December and 
continued into January. Higher barrow 
and gilt prices toward the end of January 
likely boosted returns above breakeven, 
and prices are expected to average 
slightJy higher in 1994 than last year. 
But higher feed costs in 1994 will reduce 
producers" net returns. 

• Asof December 1, farrowing inten- 
tions for December-February were 
up 2 percent from a year ago, while 
those for March-May were down 3 
percent 

• First-quarter 1994 slaughter is ex- 
pected to be down 2 percent and 
second-quarter down 4 percent. 
Third-quarter slaughter is expected 
up 2 percent, due to a larger Decem- 
ber-r^bruary pig crop. 

• Fourth-quarter slaughter remains un- 
certain. Supplies will come fixim the 
March- May pig crop, and based on 
December producer intentions, pro- 
duction could be down 4 percent 
from a year earlier. 



Whofesole Prices To Dip 
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U.S. Livestock and Pouftry Products— Market Outlook at a Glance 
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Commercial pork production is pro- 
jected at 16,7 billion pounds in 
1 994, 2 percent below last year. 

Hog prices rose to around $50 per 
cwt in February as adverse weather 
slowed slaughter. Prices will weak- 
en when slaughter recovers, but are 
expected to rise seasonally in the 
spring and summer. Seasonal price 
weakness will likely occur again this 
fall, taking prices back to the mid- 
$40'spercwt. 

Retail pork prices in 1994 are ex- 
pected to average I -3 percent higher 
than a year ago as pork supplies de- 
cline. 

Imports of pork are expected to rise 
3 percent in 1 994, with increases ex- 
pected from Canada and the Euro- 
pean Union. 

Exports will remain weak, possibly 
3 percent below last-year. Contin- 
ued weakness in the Japanese econ- 
omy and large supplies of Danish 



pork will likely reduce U.S. sales to 
Japan, the largest importer of U.S. 
pork. 

Broiler Output 
Hits Record Again 

Broiler producers continue to expand 
output in 1994 in response to growing 
domestic demand and record exports. 
Higher feed costs are increasing produc- 
tion expenses, and net returns are ex* 
pected iower but will remain positive 
for most of 1994. Increases in averse 
slaughter weights will also likely 
continue. 

As retail prices decline and new poultry 
entrees in restaurants are favcwably re- 
ceived, domestic consumption should 
rise. The record exports are due to con- 
tinued production increases, some reduc- 
tion in international trade barriers, and 
continued competitive U.S. prices for 
chicken legs. 

• Record production growth in 1994 is 
indicated by larger placements to the 
broiler hatchery supply flock and in- 
creases in average slaughter weights. 



Broiler production is expected to be 
about 23 billion pounds, up 5 per- 
cent from last year, with first-quarter 
production 5-6 percent above a year 
earlier. 

First- and second-quarter prices for 
whole broilers are expected to be in 
the mid-50's per pound, about the 
same as a year earlier. Retail prices 
are expected to average 87 cents per 
pound in 1994, slightly lower than 
last year. 

Per capita broiler consumption is ex- 
pected to increase around 3 pounds, 
to over 7 1 pounds, retail basis. 

Expons of 2 billion pounds are 
likely in 1994. Increases are ex- 
pected in sales to Japan and other 
Pacific Rim countries, Canada, and 
the Middle East. Exports to coun- 
tries of the former Soviet Union may 
decline because of financing uncer- 
tainties. 
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Turkey Expansion 
Remains Slow 

Positive returns to turkey producers last 
year will likely spur increased output in 
1994. Improved returns, particularly dur- 
ing fourth -quarter 1993, have resulted in 
higher poult placenrvcnts. The production 
expansion, however, is expected to be 
slow in 1994, as higher feed costs ex- 
pected through most of the year squeeze 
returns. Average wholesale turltey prices 
are expected to be about the same as in 
1993. 

• Turkey production in 1994 isex- 
pected up 2-3 percent finom last year, 
and first-quaiter production up 1-2 
perceni from a year earlier. 

• Near-stagnant production growth in 

1 993, along with sharp growth in ex- 
ports and record movement at 
Thanksgiving, resulted in 1994 be- 
ginning stocks dipping to 251 mil- 
lion pounds. With beginning stocks 
the lowest since 1990, first-quarter 
wholesale prices should reflect the 
drop. 

• Although wholesale prices have de- 
clined seasonally this winter from 
the relatively high levels of fail 
1993, ftist-quarter Eastern region 
hen prices are estimated to be 60 
cents a pound, slightly above a year 
earlier. 

Crack in Egg Prices 
In 1994 

Eggs are expected to be more plentiful in 
1 994 at Easter and cost less than last 
year. The table-egg flock during the first 
half of 1994 is expected to be larger than 
a year earlier, and wholesale prices be- 
low a year earlier in the first and second 
quarters. 

• At 5^ billion dozen, table-egg 
production is likely to be 1 percent 
larger than last year. 

• Table-egg production will increase 2 
percent from a year earlier during 
the first quarter, due to a l-jjcicent- 



larger flock and inacased produc- 
tion per hen. Second-quarter produc- 
tion will be up 1 percent. 

• Wholesale prices are expected to av- 
erage 3-9 cents a dozen below last 
year in the first quarter, and 5-1 1 
cents less in the second- 

• Higher feed costs and lower egg 
prices will reduce average returns to 
2-3 cents per dozen in 1994, down 
from 9 cents last year. 

Milkfat Use 
To Rise in 1994 

Further adjustments between milkfat and 
skim solids markets are expected in 
1994, with commercial use continuing to 
shift toward cream-based products. Fore- 
casts of stronger economic growth and 
favorabledairy product prices in 1994 
indicate that milkfat use will expand 
about 2 percent this year, while skim- 
basis sales will be only slightly larger 
than last year. 

• Commercial use of dairy products 
on a milkfat basis was nearly 146 
million pounds in 1993, almost 3 
percent higher than 1 992, adjusted 
for leap year. 

• On a skim-solids basis, commercial 
use was down about 1 percent in 
1993. 

• Butter sales in 1 993 (adjusted for 
leap year) were 10 percent higher 
than in 1992, and total cheese sales 
rose about 1 percent. 

• Incontrast, commercial use of non- 
fat dry milk in 1993 was 598 million 
pounds, down 17 percent from a 
yeareariier. 



For further information, contact: 
Agnes Perez and Shayle Shagam, coordi- 
nators; Steve Reed, c^tle, Leland 
Southard, hogs; Lee Christensen, Larry 
Witucki, and Milton Madison, poultry; 
Jim Miller and Sara Short, dairy. Al! are 
at (202)219-1285.^ 



Field Crops 
Overview 

Global Market Outlook 

USDA 's first global forecasts for the 
1994/95 season will be made in May 
1994. but winter crop planting in the 
Nonhem Hemisphere has already oc- 
curr^. Global 1993/94 import demand 
continues depressed fiir wheat, corn, soy- 
beans, and soybean meal, and export 
competition is strong. However, for rice 
and cotton, import demand strengthened 
this season, while competition is lower 
and expectations strong for U.S. exports. 

Prospects Mixed For 
1994/95 Winter Wheat 

Northern Hemisphere 1994/95 winter 
wheat — most of it planted last fall — en- 
countered varying conditions. Canada 
and the Southern Hemisphere plant later 
in the year. With high stocks likely, com- 
petitors are expected to continue aggres- 
sive marketing. 

• China's 1994/95 winterplanting 
could be up, as 1993/94 returns im- 
proved slightly and the government 
continues encouraging wheat. But 
Russia's winter planting likely de- 
creased due to the delayed fall 
harvest. 

• In the European Union (EU), the set- 
aside provisions of CAP reform con- 
tinue restraining overall crop area. 
The recent GATT agreement will 
not affect the 1994/95 crop since it 
was planted prior to the agreement. 

• Canada's government projects 
spring planting will drop because 
continued large stocks and strong 
1 993/94 world competition de- 
creased prices. But with prices for 
durum wheat very high, Canada 
expects to plant more durum. 
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• The Australian government and 
its Wheat Board expect farmers 
to be encouraged in 1994/95, with 
1993/94 wheat returns favorable 
relative to other crops. But area will 
depend on prices at planting time. 

• While higher prices and larger 
inports are expected for Brazil, 
Argentine fanners face continuing 
economic uncertainty. 

Wheat Imports Remain 
Low in 1993/94 

Expected 1993/94 wheat imports by the 
former Soviet Union (FSU). South Asia, 
and China are below last season, pulling 
world import demand down sharply. Ex- 
port market competition remains strong, 
and trade of most major exporters is pro- 
jected to decline. 



Rice and Cotton Trade to Expand 



FSU imports are projected at 15.7 
million tons, one-third less than last 
year's 23.7 million. 

Imports from India and Pakistan are 
forecast at 1 .8 million tons, less than 
one-third the 1992/93 level. 

China's prospective imports are 
placed at 6 million tons, compared 
with 6.7 million in 1992/93. 

Forecast U.S. exports are 33 million 
tons, down 4 million. 

Projected Argentine exports* drop 2 
million tons; Canada's fall 3 million, 
and theEU'sdrop3.5 million. 

Australia's high-quality crop, larger 
than last year, is expected to raise 
exports 3 million tons. 
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U,S, Share of 

Corn Exports Declines 

With 1993/94 U.S. com production off 
sharply, foreign competitors are gaining 
market share this year, Worid imports 
are projected down, reflecting reduced 
demand by southern Africa, Canada, and 
Eastern Europe, as well as financial con- 
straints in the FSU and relatively attrac- 
tive prices of wheat for feed. 

• Foreign exports this year are fore- 
cast to match or slightiy exceed the 
previous record. 

• With larger outturns, Argentina's 
and China's com exports are fore- 
cast to rise about 1 million tons each 
and South Africa's reach 2 million, 
up from zero last year. 

• U.S, exports are projected at 33 mil- 
lion tons, down from 41 ,8 million 
last year; market share slips fhim 69 
to 59 percent, the lowest since 
1985/86. 

• Canada's imports drop to less than 
half last year's level as its crop rises. 
South Africa returns to exporting. 

• FSU com imports are projected to 
drop 8 peri;ent, from 6,4 to 5,9 mil- 
lion tons this year. 

• Korea's expected corn inports drop 
from 6.5 to 6 million tons as its feed 
wheat imports rise. 

World Rice Market 
Tight in 1993/94 

The 1993/94 world rice market is domi- 
nated by large import demand from Ja- 
pan, Marketprices, particularly forthe 
preferred japtinica rice, nearly doubled 
overnight In October. Calendar 1994 
world rice imports arc projected up, 
despite world consumption largely un- 
changed from last season. As one of the 
few world suppliers with exportable 
japonica surpluses, the US. is expected 
to expand exports. 
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• World production is forecast down 6 
million tons, with most of the de- 
crease in Japan and China, 

• Calendar 1994 exports are expected 

to rise 3 percent. 

• World stocks drop to the lowest 
level since 1975^6. 

• Japan imports 2 million tons, com- 
pared with only minor imports over 
the past 25 years. 

• U.S. exports are projected at 2.7 mil- 
lion tons, up from 2,6 million in cal- 
endar 1993 and only 2,1 million in 
1992. 

World Cotton Stocks 
Tighter Than Anticipated 

Recent reductions in production forecasts 
for China. India, and Pakistan — die 
major producing countries — pull down 
world output projections this year. The 
lower production leads to sharply re- 
duced ending slock expectations. With 
reduced outturns in major competitor na- 
tions, U.S. exports are expected to gain. 

• World production is projected off 4 
percent, and stocks fall to the lowest 
level since 1986/87. 

• China's 1993/94crop,at ISmillion 
bales, is expected to be off 1 3 per- 
cent, India's falls 4 percent, and 
Pakistan's drops 12 percent. China 
and Pakistan had small crops last 
year as well; but India's crop is just 
below last season's record, 

• U.S. exports are projected at 6,5 mil- 
lion bales, up U million. 

World Soybean 
Imports Contract 

The forecast EU demand for imported 

soybeans, already down ftom last year. 
was recently reduced further. This year's 
anticipated world trade of soybeans is 
projected down, primarily a result of 
lower EU demand and reduced U.S. 
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supplies. World competition for soybean 
markets continues strong, with record 
South American output expected to raise 
both bean and meal exports. China's ex- 
ports of soybeans are also increasing be- 
cause of a larger harvest, as are India's 
soybean meal exports. 



• World soybean trade is projected 
down nearly 1 million tons. 

• EU imports of soybeans fall ftom 
15.1 million tons last season to an 
expected 14 million this year, while 
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U.S. G(Ow©f Prices Rise with Lower Ending Stocks 
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soybean meal imports drop to 13.8 
mjliion from 14.4 million. 

Projected U.S. soybean exports drop 
to 16.5 million tons from 20.9 mil- 
lion last year. U.S. soybean meal 



exports fall from 5.7 to 4.5 niilliori 
tons. 

Argentina's soybean expwts rise 1 .4 
million tons from last year, and its 
meal exports increase 300,000 tons. 



Agricultural Economy 



Brazil's soybean and soybean meal 
exports are forecast up about 1 mil- 
lion tons each. 

• China's soybean exports rise 
900,000 tons, while India's soybean 
meal exports are up by 850,000 tons. 

[Carol Whitton (202) 219-0825) 



For further infonnatioti, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schnepf, world rice; Edward Allen, do- 
mestic wheat; Janet Livezey, domestic 
rice; Pete Riley, world feed grains; Tom 
Tice and Jim Cole, domestic feed grains; 
Nancy Morgan and Jaime Castaneda, 
world oilseeds; Scott Sanford and 
George Douvelis, domestic oilseeds; 
Steve MacDonald, world cotton; Bob 
Skinner and Les Meyer, domestic cotton. 
World infonnation (202) 2 1 9-0820; do- 
mestic (202) 219-0840. E 



Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



U,S, orange output is expected to be 
down from last year because of a smaller 
crop in Florida and less output of Cali- 
fornia navel oranges. Average producer 
prices for oranges are expected higher, 
while lemon prices declined seasonally 
during January. Average grower prices 
for grapefruit are running ahead of a 
year earlier, the impact of a smaller U.S- 
crop in 1993/94. 

Although forecasts for U.S. sugar pro- 
duction were raised in January, U.S. end- 
ing stocks on October 1 are expected to 
be lower than a year earlier due to lower 
production and imports and higher do- 
mestic deliveries and exports. A weak to- 
bacco export market, a poor-quality 
flue-cured crop, and declining domestic 
cigarette use have all pushed U.S- to- 
bacco prices below a year earlier. 
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Smaller Crop Boosts 
Orange Prices 

Smaller orange crops in Florida and Cali- 
fornia have kept average U.S. producer 
prices above a year earlier since the start 
of the 1993^94 season (October 1>. How- 
ever, grower prices for fresh-rturket or- 
anges are expeaed to slip this spring as 
shipmenu of California Valencia oranges 
pickup. GrowerpricesforprtKessingor- 
anges are expected to remain above last 
year'sunusually depressed Level. Califor- 
nia is the major stale supplying fresh 
oranges, while Florida is the nation's 
leading producer of oranges for pro- 
cessing. 

• TotaJU.S.orangeoutputin 1993^94 
is forecast 5 percent lower than last 
year's large crop. Florida's all- 
orange production is forecast 6 per- 
cent lower, while California's navel 
production is down 1 3 percent. In 
contrast, California's Valencia pro- 
duction i s forecast 22 percent higher 
than last year. 

• U.S. grower on-tree returns for all or- 
anges in January were nearly 1 per- 
cent higher than a year earlier. 
California growers received $5.65 



per 75-pound box of fresh-market 
orariges, up from $5.l2a year ear- 
lier. Growers in Florida received 
$3.73 per 90-pound box for proces- 
sing oranges, $1 .37 higher than a 
year earlier. 

• Retail prices for oranges averaged 
5-10 percent above a year earlier in 
November and December, but de- 
clined in January, nearly matching 
the year-earlier level. January retail 
prices for frozen concentrate orange 
juice averaged $1 ,67 per pound, 
about the same as a year earlier. 

• Futures prices for orange juice con- 
centrate (FCOJ) fell during Novenl- 
ber and December, but remained 
above year-earlier levels. Wholesale 
bulk FCOJ prices have been un- 
changed since last August, signaling 
stable retail prices in the months 
ahead. 

Grapefruit Prices 
Also Higher 

Grower prices for grapefruit also have 
been boosted by a smaller 1993/94 crop. 
Export demand for U.S. grapefruit is ex- 
pected to remain relatively low because 
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of recession in Western Europe and Ja- 
pan, major U.S. buyers. The U.S. is the 
world's largest exporter of grapefruit, 
selling more than 30 percent of its fresh- 
market grapefruit to foreign buyers, 

• U.S. grapefruit production (exclud- 
ing California' s "other areas") is 
forecast to be 238 million tons in 
1993/94, 9 percent below last year. 

• The U.S. f.o.b. price for fresh grape- 
fruit in mid- January was $12,20 per 
box, $1 .60 higher than a year earlier. 

• U.S. grapefruit exports as of mid- 
January were about even with a year 
before. 

Demand Increased 
For Fresh Lemons 

Although the 1 993/94 lemon crop is fore- 
cast slightly higher, grower and retail 
prices are about even with a year earlier. 
Both firesh lemon exports and U,S. fresh- 
market consumption are expected to be 
;^ut the same as a year earlier, and both 
have been stable in recent years. About a 
third of U.S. fresh lemon utilization is for 
export. 

• U.S. lemon production in 1 993/94 is 
forecast to be 942,000 tons, up 1 per- 
cent, with Arizona accounting for 
the increase. Last year's crop was 
also relatively large, up nearly 21 
percent from 1991/92 

• Grower f.o.b. prices for fresh lemons 
in mid-Ianuary were 8 percent be- 
low a year earlier, while retail prices 
averaged 2 percent higher than dur- 
ing January 1993. 

Winter Vegetable 
Acreage Up 

Acreage for harvest of 1 3 selected winter 
vegetables is expected to be ahead of a 
year earlier due to increases in beX\ pep- 
per, celery, cabbage, broccoli, and head 
lettuce acreage. Spinach, cauhflower, 
and tomato area are expected to decline. 
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Florida's vegetable craps have been 
spared any substantial losses from 
freezes thus far this winter. 

• The area for 1 3 selected winter vege- 
tables (harvested during January to 
March) is forecast up 3 percent over 
last year. 

• As of mid- January, shipments of let- 
tuce were running ahead of a year 
earlier, and grower prices were rela- 
tively tow. 

• Although December tomato prices 
were relatively high, prices declined 
during January largely due to in- 
creased imports from Mexico. 

U.S. Sugar Production 
Revised Upwards 

The projection for U.S. sugar output in 
1993/94 was revised upward in January, 
due to higher forecast sugar extraction 
from beets than last year, and higher cane 
sugar output in Louisiana and Florida 
than previously estimated- The February 
production estimate was unchanged from 
January. 

• U.S. sugar production in fiscal 
1993/94 is expected to be 7.54 miU 
lion short tons, raw value (4.1 mil- 
lion tons of beet sugar and 3.44 
million of cane) — up nearly 200,000 
tons from December's forecast, but 
291 ,000 below last year's record. 
The beet sugar forecast i ncludes 
about 250,000 tons of sugar pro- 
duced from the desugarizarion of 
molasses. 

• Domestic use c^ sugar in fiscal 
1993/94 is projected to rise 1.5 per- 
cent from last year, to 9.2 million 
tons. This is down 25,000 tons from 
earlier forecasts due to sluggish de- 
mand during the fourth quarter. 

• Quota sugar imports, which make up 
the differetKe between domestic pro- 
duction and domestic use, are fore- 
cast to be nearly 1.125 million tons. 



down from 1.335 million tons in 
1992/93, partly because some coun- 
tries did not deliver the fiill amount 
of their quota. 

• U.S. prices for raw cane sugar and 
refined beet sugar have been rela- 
tively stable since fourth-quaner 

1 993, despite projections of a sharp 
drop in stocks at the eixl of the fiscal 
year. 

Tobacco Prices Fall 
Despite Smaller Crop 

Grower prices fell for flue-cured tobacco, 
while hurley prices remained nearly un- 
changed in 1993 despite a smaller crop 
and higher price supports. Prices were 
down because of weak foreign and do- 
mestic demand and poor quality. U.S. 
leaftobacco exports in 1993/94 (July- 
June) are projected to decline from last 
year, given smaller U.S. supplies and 
large quantities of low priced foreign to- 
bacco. In addition, recent legislation lim- 
iting the useof imported leaf in U.S. 
cigarettes may lead some countries to 
reduce purchases of U.S.-grown leaf in 
retaliation. 

• U.S. tobacco producticm in crop-year 
1 993/94 is esdmated down 6 percent 
from last year, with acreage and 
yields both lower. Flue-cured pro- 
duction was down about 3 percent, 
while burley fell 1 1 percent. 

• Despite lower production, as well as 
legislation boosting domestic to- 
bacco's share of U.S. cigarette pro- 
ducti(»i, flue-cured tobacco prices 
averaged 4 cents a pound below a 
year earl ier, while burley prices aver- 
aged about the same. Reduced qual- 
ity of this year's flue-cured crop 
contributed to lower prices. 

• Health concerns, smoking bans and 
restrictions, declining social accept- 
ability of smoking, and higher ciga- 
r^e prices are expected to have 
reduced U.S. cigarette consumption 
2 percent in calendar 1993. 



• The per capita smoking rate (persons 
18 and older) has declined from 
3488 cigarettes a year in 1982 to 
2,640 in 1992. 

[Glervi Zepp (202) 219-0882} 



For further information, contact: 
Dennis Shields, and Diane BerteJsen, 
fruit and tree nuts; Gary Lucier, vegeta- 
bles; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, greenhouse/nursery; Vemer 
Gnse, tobacco (202) 219-0882. David 
Harvey, aquaculture; Lewrene Glaser, 
industrial crops (202) 219-0085. EB 



March Releases— USDA's 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following reports are is- 
sued at 3 p.m. Eastern time 
on ttie dates shown, 

March 

2 Broiler Hatchery 

3 Poultry Slaughter 

4 Dairy Products 
Egg Products 

9 Broiler HatctTery 
W Crop Production 
1 1 Potato Stocks 

14 Livestock Slaugt^ter. Ann. 
Turkey Hatchery 

15 Milk Production 

16 Broiler Hatctwry 
18 Cattle on Feed 

Sfieep & tombs on Feed 

21 Agricultural Ct^mical 

Usage. Field Crops 

22 Catfish Processing 
Cold Storage 

23 Broiler Hatchery 

24 ChickerK & Eggs 
Cotton Ginnings 
Hop Stocks 

25 Hogs & Pigs 
Livestock Slaughter 

28 Peanut Stocks & Proc. 

29 Wool & Mohair 

30 AgriCLdtural Prices 
Broiler Hatchery 

31 Grain Stocks 
Prospective Plantings 
Rice Stoci(s 
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News Watch . . . 



New Survey of CRP Participants 

Cor^crvaticHi Reserve Program ^RP) contracts are set to begin 
expiring in lale 1995 (AO November 1993). and a recent survey 
of farmers who porticipaie in the CRP found that over 40 percent 
of their reserve acreage wID be returned to aop production afier 
contracts expire. The survey by ihc Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Society reported that CRP participants anticipaie leasing or 
renting another ISpercent of the land toother farmers. Close to 
a quarter of the land is slated for grass cover for hay production 
or livestock grazing. 

Under the CRP, farmers on erodible or environmentally sensi- 
tive land agree to retire land from production for 10- 1 5 years. 
During the contract period, farmers receive an annual rental fee 
from the government, and are responsible for maintaining a 
grass or tree cover on the CRP land. The Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1993 required a total of 38 million acres to be 
enrolled in the CRP, and current enrollment stands at 36,4 mil- 
lion acres. Still in question Is whether Congress will renew 
expiring contracts. 

More Fresh Produce in School Lunches 

USDA has provided almost 21 million pounds of fresh fruits and 
vegetables to schools arounct the country in the 1 993/94 school 
year, lliis amount surpasses USDA's goal of doubling the 
amount of fresh produce purchased for the National School 
Lunch Program (NSLP) from last year's 9 million pounds, as 
part of USDA's nutrition initiatives {AO November 1993), In 
addition, NSLP reports that a bonus distribution of 8.5 million 
pounds has been purchased this year, compared with 3.5 minion 
last year. 

Progress on Organic Certification 

At the National Organic Standards Board (NOSB) meeting in 
Arlington, Virginia in February, participants made notes on lap- 
top computers while members of the public testified on unre- 
solved matters in setting standards for certifying foods as 
"organic,** Issues ranged from the mechanism for accrediting or- 
ganic certifieation agencies, to whether to prohibit even emer- 
gency use of livestock antibiotics in certified organically raised 
dairy cows. The February session was part of a series of public 
meetings held by the USDA-appointed NOSB. The Board is ex- 
pected to hold one more general session (June 1994 in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico) and one more livestock hearing (March 22 In Sac- 
ramento, California), before USDA-proposed rules for organic 
certification appear In the Federai Register for formal public 
comment The NOSB Is charged with resolving a variety of 
issues in setting national standards for the production and han* 
dling of organic foods as called for in the 1990 Farm Act 
{/40 August 1993). 



New Kenaf Processing Plant 

A firm in California is building a new facility for processing 
kenaf, a "new use" fiber crop. Kenaf is especially adaptable for 
manufacturing newsprint — tests have shown that kenaf paper Is 
stronger and whiter, and has better ink adherence and sharper 
photo reproduction capability than paper from wood pulp. How- 
ever, high transportation costs have generally limited initial proc- 
essing to areas near where the crop is grown, California 
accounted for 560 of the naiion's 4373 kenaf acres last year 
{AO October 1993). Grown in only a few states, kenaf is pro- 
cessed by just four U,S, fiber separation facilities. 

Flood Aid Tops $2 Billion 

More than $2.1 billion in direct disaster assistance has been 
provided for the nine Midwest states that were hit by heavy rain 
and floods from April through September 1993, USDA is 
providing this assistance mainly through crop disaster and 
indemnity payments. The nine states are Dlinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska. North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. USDA's Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service (ASCS) has already made crop disaster payments 
of $1,067,410,000 to 318. 079 producers in those states whose 
crops were adversely affected last year by the flooding and other 
severe weather conditions. The fcderal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion has made S986,035517 In indemnity payments In the nine 
states, for crop losses directly related to the weather system. 
Disaster assistance of over $2 billion had been anticipated, and 
had been forecast to help increase Midwest farmers' net cash 
income in 1993 {AO October 1993), 

Also included in USDA's direct disaster assistance for Midwest 
flood states are ASCS feed assistance and emergency conserva- 
tion program payments (almost 59 million), as well as Food and 
Nutrition Service (FNS) Emergency Food Stamps ($9 million), 
FNS also provided $ 1 ,6 million worth of commodities to relief 
organizations. USDA has also funded post-flood cleanup and 
rebuilding efforts in the Midwest. The Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice has contracted $25,043,000 under the Emergency Watershed 
Protection Program to remove debris and sediment from rivers 
and streams, restore water control structures, and establish vege- 
tative cover on streambanks. The Rural Development Admini- 
stration has obligated over $9 million for business and industry 
loans and for water and waste disposal, and the Farmers Home 
Administration has obligated almost $1,8 million in housing 
loans and grants. ^ 
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Strawberry 
Yields Have 
Lowered 
Prices 



Americans are eating more straw- 
berries and paying less for the 
pleasure. US. strawberry con- 
sumption has doubled since the early 
1970' s, and among U.S.-grown finesh 
fruits, strawberries are now second only 
to apples in value. U.S. strawberry pro- 
duction has been climbing steadily at an 
average of almost 8 percent a year for 
two decades, providing consunners with 
nearly year-round supplies. 

California's switch to an annual croppii^ 
system, development of improved varie- 
ties, and routine soil fumigation — along 
with the concentration of pttxJuaion in 
Califomia (80 percent of the U.S. crop) — 
have raised yields and decreased produc- 
tion costs, keeping retail prices relatively 
stable during the last two decades. Good- 
quality strawberries are now available to 
consumers nearly year-round, thanks to 
new varieties that bear fhiit for months 
rather than weeks, although shipments 
and prices still fluctuate with the sea- 
sonal supply pattern. 



The 1993 U.S. strawberry crop was esti- 
mated at a record 71 1,900 tons, worth 
nearly $750 million to growers. Output 
in Califomia was up 10 percent from 
1992, while Florida, Oregon, and other 
smaller producers showed a relatively 
small change fix)m the previous year. 
Fresh strawberries have been slowly gain- 
ing a share of the total market, with 
about 70 percent of the U.S. crop mar- 
keted fresh in 1 993. 

The outlook fioTihe 1 994 strawberry crop 
is favorable, and the crop's value is 
likely to set another record as it has al- 
most every year for the last 20. A sub- 
stantially larger Florida strawberry crop 
is expected. Picking began in November, 
growing conditions have been good, and 
acreage is up 10 petcentfirom 1993. Cali- 
fornia's 1994 strawberry production is 
likely to match last year's, with acreage 
the same or down slightly. The elimina- 
tion of Mexico's tariff on fiesh U.S. 
strawberries early this year— a provision 
of the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment (NAFTA) — could increase demand 
in the Mexican market. 

In the longer term, the U.S. strawberry in- 
dustry could face problems maintaining 
the strong growth in produaion and 
value seen over the last two decades, as 
use of a key crop chemical is phased out. 
The Environmental Protection Agency 
announced on November 30, 1 993 that 
use of methyl bromide- — a soil fumigant 
that helped increase strawberry yields 
over the last several decades — will be 
phased out by January 1 , 200 1 . Unless 
an alternative is found, US. strawberry 
output could actually decline. 

Production Concentrated 
In California 

U.S. strawberry production has more 
than doubled over the last two decades. 
The U.S. strawberry crop averaged about 
685,000 tons in the early 1990*s, com- 
pared with about 250,000 tons in the 
early 1970's. This pciiod saw further 
concentration of production in Califor- 
nia. With less than half of the U.S. straw- 
berry acreage in 1990-92, Califomia 
accounted for neariy 80 percent of U.S. 



output, up firom about 60 percent 20 
years earlier. Florida's share rose from 4 
to 10 percent, while Oregon's declined 
from 14to5percent. 

While growers in Califomia and Florida 
have expanded strawberry acreage over 
the last two decades, increasing yields 
may have played an even larger role in 
boosting production. Average U.S. 
yields have almost tripled from the early 
1970'sto 14tonspera;re in 1990-92. 
Average yield in California is much 
higher than in other states— ^24 tons per 
acre in 1990-92(iip 33 percent from 
1970-72). Florida's strawberry yield was 
13 tons tn 1990-92 (up over 100 percent 
frran 1970-72), and Oregon's was 5.4 
tons (up 50 percent). 

The increase in California's per-acre 
strawberry yields resulted firom the adop- 
tion of an annual planting system, the de- 
velopment of new varieties better suited 
to the annual system, and soil fumigation 
with a combination of methyl bromide 
and chloralopicrin. Most strawberries 
are grown as an annual crop in Califor- 
nia, with nursery plants set out in Octo- 
ber or November and replaced the fol- 
lowmg year, rather than being allowed 
to bear crops for several years. 

Another factor in California's favor is its 
12-month growing season compared with 
about 5 months elsewhere. The longer 
season and the extended production cy- 
cles of new varieties allow strawberry 
plants in Califomia to produce fruit for 6 
months, compared with 4 weeks in some 
other states. 

Strawberry Prices 
Have Dodged Inflation 

Strawberry prices have risen more slowly 
than prices in general. While nominal 
retail prices for fresh strawberries in- 
creased about 5 percent annually be- 
tween 1980 and 1993, Inflation-adjusted 
prices were nearly flat over this 14-year 
period. Real prices for many other major 
fmits — including apples, bananas, and 
grapes — were down during this period, 
but orange and grapefruit real prices 
were up 9 and 14 percent. 
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Strowbeny Yields Have Mounted and Production Nearly Tripled 
In Two Decades. . ■ 
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Prices chat growers receive for fresh 
strawberries have risen 4 percent a year 
since 1970. Adjusted for inflation, 
grower prices actually fell 35 percent be- 
tween 1970 and 1992. Meanwhile, tech- 
nological and biological advances in 
growing strawberries have lowered per- 
unit production costs, more than offset- 
ting the drop in real prices. 

Grower and retail prices for fresh straw- 
berries fluctuate substantially during the 
year, falling in the spring when shipment 
volumes are high, and rising in the win- 
ter when shipments are niinimal. Al- 
though some fresh strawberries are 
shipped every month in the U.S., April 
and May are the peak months, and the 
volume is relatively small during the 
late fall and early winter months. While 



65 



retail and grower prices for fresh straw- 
berries follow the same seasonal pattern, 
retail prices fluctuate somewh^ less. 

Califoniia ships strawberries for the fresh 
market between March and November, 
with nearly half shipped in April and 
May. However, July and August ship- 
ments from California have more than 
doubled since 1980-82 as Selva, Sea- 
scape, and other varieties — which bear 
large, firm berries throughout the sea- 
son—helped extend production cycles. 
Florida ships December through April, 
peaking in March. Imports of strawber- 
ries from Mexico — mosdy during the 
winter months — amounted to only 3 per- 
cent of U.S. shipments in 1990-92. 



US, Output Has 
Replaced Imports 

With the increase in domestic supplies, 
Americatis are now eating more strawber- 
ries grown in the U.S. and fewer that are 
grown elsewhere, U,S. output of fresh 
strawberries nearly tripled between 1970- 
72 and 1990-92, while imports declined 
from 13 to3 percent of the U,S. fresh 
strawberry supply. At the same time, 
U,S. exports of fresh strawberries in- 
crea-;ed from 3 to 1 1 percent of U,S, 
supply, 

Mexico has supplied nearly 90 percent of 
U,S. strawberry imports during the last 5 
years, and the U,S, is Mexico's major 
customer for strawberries. Canada and 
Jf^janare the main destinations for U.S. 
exports of fresh and frozen strawberries. 

The U,S. also exports some fresh straw- 
berries to Mexico during the summer and 
fall, before Mexico's crop is available. 
Prices in Mexico have generally been 
much higher for U.S. -produced berries 
than for Mexico's strawberries, because 
of higher quality and, prior to the enact- 
ment of NAFTA, a 20-percent tariff on 
Mexican imports of U.S. fresh and fro- 
zen strawberries. 

When NAFTA took effect in January 
1 994, Mexico eliminated its tariff on 
U,S. fresh strawberries, and reduced its 
tariff on frozen berries to 14 percent. 
NAFTA eliminated the U,S. tariff of 
about 1 J percent on fresh strawberries 
from Mexico, and the 14-percent U.S. 
tariff on Mexico's frozen strawberries is 
scheduled to be phased out over 10 
years. Eliminationof Mexico's tariff on 
fresh strawberries, and rising incomes 
fostered by free trade, will enable Mexi- 
can consumers to buy more U.S. straw- 
berries. 

Fumigant Rules ^ 
Raise Uncertainty 

Methyl bromide, in combination with 
chloralopicrin, is used to fumigate soils 
prior to planting strawberries, and pro- 
tects the plants and fields from weeds. 
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insects, nematodes, and fungi. It has 
been effective in raising strawberry 
yields, particuSarly in California. Cur- 
rently, no effective substitute for methyl 
bromide is available to strawberry pro- 
ducers. 

EPA has listed methyl bromide as a 
Class I ozone-depleting substance under 
the Clean Air Act, and in November last 
year announced final rules on its phase- 
out. Beginning this year, use of methyl 
bromide will be frozen at 1991 levels. 
U.S. strawberry producers have until 
January 1 , 2001 — when its use will be 
completely banned—to find a substitute 
for this fumigant. Mexico's producers, 
on the other haixl, face no current domes- 
tic or international restrictions on methyl 
bromide use. 

The absence of methyl bromide could 
lower California's strawberry yields by 
20-50 percent and raise the cost of pro- 
duction, if no effective alternative is 
found. A 1993 USDA study estimated 
that in the absence of a substitute, the 
economic loss to U.S. strawberry produc- 
ers and consumers resulting from the ban- 
ning of methyl bromide would be at least 
$106 million annually. U.S. strawberry 
production could shrink if countries that 
grow and export strawberries continue 
using methyl bromide after It is banned 
in the U.S. 
{Diane Bertelsen (202) 219-0884] ffil 
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New Direction 
For FSU Ag 
Assistance? 



International agricultural assistance to 
the Former Soviet Union is likely to 
decline in the near future, and the em- 
phasis to shift. The change reflects a re- 
assessment of the needs of the FSU 
countries as economic reform proceeds. 

Since the fall of communism and the 
breakup of the USSR in 1990 and 1 99 1 , 
the international community has pro- 
vided assistance to the former Soviet 
Union (FSU) to support the political and 
economic transformation taking place 
there. The major aims of international 
agricultural aid include promoting mar- 
ket reforms in the FSU's agricultural 
sector, helping to ensure stable food sup- 
plies during the reform period, and main- 
tainirig agricultural exports to the region. 

However, in some inspects agricultural 
aid has unintentionally Impeded the re- 
form process by increasing the FSU's ex- 
ternal debt burden and perpetuating state 
control of agricultural distribution. The 
focus of agricultural assistance will 
likely shift toward technical support and 



investment, and away from credits and 
food aid except where food su|^lies are 
severely disrupted. 

Credit Is Bulk of 
Ag Assistance 

Since 1 990, around $25 billion, or 25-30 
percent of total aid announced for the re- 
gion, has been geared toward agriculture. 
Over half of this amount has already 
been disbursed. Four-fifths of the an- 
nounced direct agricultural aid is in the 
form of government-backed credits. Con- 
cessional loans, donations, and technical 
support account for the remainder. The 
U.S. has been the largest provider of agri- 
cultural assistance to the FSU. Other pri- 
mary donors include Canada, Turkey, 
and the European Union and its member 
states. 

An indirect form of agricultural assis- 
tance is debt rescheduling. Russia's debt 
servicing diftlculties during 1991-92 led 
to its suspension from credit programs of 
several nations, including the U.S. Since 
January 1991, the U.S. has providedover 
$5 billion in short-term (3-year) commer- 
cial GSM'l02 export credit guarantees to 
the FSU, and the debt was assumed by 
Russia. Atlheendof 1992,Russiade- 
faulted on its GSM- 102 debt payments 
and was suspended from the program. In 
April 1993, theParis Club, an organiza- 
tion that represents groups of creditors, 
rescheduled most of Russia's 1993 gov- 
emment-to-govemment debt, including 
some of the debt on agricultural credits. 
In September 1993, Russia and the U.S. 
negotiated a bilateral rescheduling agree- 
ment on GSM-102 debt payments, and 
by the end of 1993 Russia had repaid 
nearly $450 million. 

Russia again defaulted on U.S. credit 
guarantees in January l994,although this 
January payment was made by the end of 
February. If Russia remains ciirrcnt on 
its payments, it would be eligible for new 
U.S. GSM- 102 credit if deemed credit- 
worthy. However. Russia has not re- 
quested additional credits from the US. 
for 1994 and has stated that agricultural 
imports, which are expected to continue 
declining, will be purchased with cash. 
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Ag Assistance 
Takes Many Forms 

Government-hacked credits: 
Either disbursed directly by govern- 
ments or through guarantees, these 
credits were extended to finance 
cOTTiTTiercia] exports of agricultural 
goods to the FSU, once commer- 
cial banks deerncd the FSU to be a 
credit risk. Governments have also 
extended credits or credit guaran- 
tees to suppon baner trade. 

Food donations and concessional 
credits: Food donations are usu- 
ally distributed by private volun- 
tary organizations (PVO*s)or 
through govemment-to-govem- 
mcni contracts, and can be either 
bulk or processed. Conces.sional 
sales are arranged with credit that 
usually cany a grace period, longer 
terms of repayment, and lower in- 
terest rates than nomial market 
transactions. 

Technical assistance: Intended to 
support long-term development of 
the reU agricultural sector, techni- 
cal aid includes model farms, mar- 
ket developmeni, government 
advisors, farmer-to- farmer ex- 
changes, and infrastruciure im- 
provement. Technical assistance, 
although growing, has accounted 
for only a small share of total agri- 
cultural assistance. 



Food Aid^s Role 
In Reform 

International agricultural assistance to 
the FSU has several aims: 

• supporting and furthering demo- 
cratic and market leforms; 

• helping to ensure sufficient food sup- 
plies during the transition period; 

• bolstering popular support for mar- 
ket reforms; and 



• maintaining agricultural exports to 
one of the world's largest agricul- 
tural importers suid establishing new 

markets for high- value goods. 

To a large extent, agricultural assistance 
has met these goals. It symbolizes ititer- 
national support for KU reforms, has tar- 
geted relief for vulnerable segments of 
the FSU population, provided food sup- 
plies to war-torn areas, and maintained 
agricultural expfHis to the region, albeit 
at lower levels. U.S. aid has also gener- 
ated exports of U.S. foodstuffs not tradi- 
tionally imported by the FSU, such as 
pork, dairy products, and vegetable oil. 

However, a^cultural assistance has not 
produced all of the positive effeas in- 
tended by its donors. The food supply 
crises predicted by the popular press in 
the first years of post-Soviet reform 
never occurred except in those areas af- 
fected by civil war (Transcau casus and 
Tajikistan). Per c^ita food consump- 
tion, inflated during the Soviet period by 
substantial consumer and producer subsi- 
dies, fell during the reform period — due 



not to a major disruption in supply, but to 
reduced purchasit^g power that accompa- 
nied price liberalization. 

Food aid's ability to bolster popular sup- 
port for economic reform by lessening its 
negativeeffects was limited. Nowhere is 
this clearer than in the recent parliamen- 
tary elections in Russia, where opponents 
to market reforms wctc elected largely as 
a protest against the fall in living stand- 
ards that has resulted fromreform. 

The ability of international agricultural 
assistance to advance market reforms 
was also limited. Commercial credits 
and credit guarantees add to the FSU's 
already substantial external debt. Scarce 
hard currency needed to support domes- 
tic reform is used to service the debt, 
which was largely incurred by the fcrmer 
USSR. Russia's difficulty in servicing 
this debt led to its suspension from sev- 
eral credit programs and required the re- 
scheduling of a large pan of the debt. 

In particular, some Russians question 
spending large sums of money on trade 
with farmers in exporting countries 



U.S. to Reduce Food Aid and Ag Credit to FSU 
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instead of using the money to support 
Russian farmers. Conversely, some crit- 
ics point out that donor nations are left 
with debts that may be only partially re- 
paid if at all. 

Finally, massive infusions of bulk com- 
modities, such as grain, can perpetuate in- 
efficiencies in the agricultural sector, by 
reducing incentives to continue restruc- 
turing for more efficient production and 
distribution. Lower priced imports and 
donations can undercut domesitic produc- 
tion. Assistance given to state traders 
and distributed by state ministries helps 
perpetuate state control of agricultural 
marketing. 

The high levels of grain imports, sus- 
tained in recent years by credit guaran- 
tees, concessional credit, and donations, 
allowed authorities in the FSU to delay 
increases in farm prices and to maintain 
the centralized grain distribution and 
marketing system to a large degree. For 
example, the avemge price of wheat im- 
ported by the FSU in 1992/93 was $125 
a ton (excluding freight), while Russian 
farmers received less than $40 a ton. 
However, the state provided massive sub- 
sidies that lowered the price of imported 
grain relative to domestic farm prices. 

Thus, instead of paying Russian farmers 
higher prices, which would have im- 
proved farm incomes, increased farm 
sales, and reduced waste, the state chose 
instead to purchase large amounts of for- 
eign grain. When commercial financing 
was no longer available, the state re- 
quested concessional loans and donations 
to help maintain these imports. Obtain- 
ing imports on concessional terms, which 
meant deferring immediate repayment, 
was easier for state planners than allow- 
ing market forces to set domestic grain 
prices. 

Shifting the Focus 

Total assistance to the FSU is expected 
to decline, and disbursement of pre- 
viously pledged fiinds is likely to slow as 
policymakers assess recent political 
events and continue to seek consensus on 
how best to help the FSU. The primary 



challenge facing the international com- 
munity is how to supp^irt FSU reforms 
while ensuring that funds can be dis- 
bursed and used effectively. However, 
no clear consensus has emerged on a con- 
sistent assistance strategy, or on whether 
assistance should be provided at all. 

On the one hand, it has been argued the 
amount of assistance needed to support 
the FSU reform process is only a fi^ction 
of what was spent to defend against the 
Soviet military threat. However, some 
have questoned investing large sums 
into the region before basic economic 
and political stability is achieved. 

These factors, combined with the uneven 
progress made by reu republics in sus- 
taining or initialing market reforms, ex- 
plain why much of the aid and assistance 
that has been pledged has not been del iv- 
ered. In addition, many donor nations 
are themselves facing uncenain eco- 
nomic conditions, making politicians 
reluctant to pledge additional sums of 
money for the FSU when funds are 
needed for domestic programs and deficit 
reduction. 

Finally, recent signs of retrenchment on 
market reforms in several FSU republics, 
particularly in Russia where prominent 
market reformers have left the govern- 
ment and where their opponents hold a 
majority in the newly elected parliament, 
will likely further hinder the develop- 
ment of an assistance strategy and slow 
(he already sluggish rate of disburse- 
ment. Given this setting, several poJicy 
shifts in agricultural assistance to the 
FSU are expected. 

First, the scale of food aid, in the form of 
donations and concessional loans to the 
FSU, has begun to decrease, and is likely 
to fall even further in the near term. 
When Russia was suspended firom the 
GSM-102 program in 1993, Congress 
approved increased export financing and 
food donations to the FSU. However, 
onty about $250 million (excluding 
GSM-102 credit guarantees) in food aid 
has been announced so far for fiscal 
1994, and the total for the year is ex- 
pected to be significantly lower than last 
year's$1.56 billion. 



Russian Ag Reform 
May Stall 

E\>Iitical developnrtcnts in Russia 
since the December 1993 election 
have resulted in the fonnation of a 
sigruTicamly less reformist govern- 
ment. Although no changcii have 
been implemented so fur, state- 
ments by members of the new gov- 
ernment, as well as a draft of a 
major new decree on state procure- 
ment for 1994, itKlJc^e thai the pol- 
icy changes being considered 
include: 

• significant increases in state 
support for agriculture, 

• strengthening state control 
over grain markets, and 

• rei n trod uci ion of price coo> 
trols for food. 

If implemented, these policies 
would likely stall Russian agncuU 
tural reform and could lead to 
sorr^e dismptions in certain sectors 
of (he Russian economy. The 
higher Inflation that is expected 
with increased state support to agri- 
culture may mt cut agricuhural out- 
put in 1994, but would eventually 
reduce incentives for agricultural 
production and marketing. 

Strengthening state control over 
grain markets could reverse efforts 
(o demonopolize grain purchases, 
formulated only last fall. Finally, 
price controls could hinder the mar- 
keting and distribution of food and 
agricultural inputs. 
[David J. Sedik, Chrisiian J. 
Foster, and Roben Koopman 
(202) 2/9-0620} 



The lower levels of food aid announced 
by the U.S. and other donors in 1994 are 
based on the acknowledgement that food 
problems in the FSU are largely the 
result of reduced purchasing power and 
supply dismptions caused by regional 
conflicts. Import demand for most 
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agricultural commodities, especially 
grain, has fallen as a result of economic 
restructuring. Successful agricultura! re- 
form will significantly change the struc- 
ture and volume of FSU agricultural 
imports, and food aid would not likely 
advance these necessary adjustments. 
However, some aid will UJcely be contin- 
ued, in order to alleviate food distribu- 
tion problems in areas affected by 
military conflict, as well as to supple- 
ment the diets of vulnerable groups. 

Second, increased concerns over FSU 
creditworthiness, particularly Russia's, 
and expectations of decreased imports, 
mean relatively lower government- 
backed commercial credits and guaran- 
tee are likely to be allocated or 
requested. 

Finally, it isexpected that the focus of ^- 
ricultural assistance will shift from pro- 
vicUng bulk comnxxlities, toward more 
technical support and investment. This 
could expand the role of international or- 
ganizations such as the World Bank and 
the Eurc^jean Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, as donors attempt to 
increase coordination and minimize 
costs. 

The U.S. has already developed several 
technical assistance programs for the 
FSU. These include; 

• setting up model farms; 

• placing U.S. agribusiness executives 
in the FSU agro-industrial sector; 

• providing fellowships to bring FSU 
mid-level agricultural specialists and 
managers to the U.S, for short-term 
training; 

• developing agricultural marketing 
channels and extension services; and 

• constructing on-farmstwage units. 
[Sharon S. Sheffield (202) 219-0620} M 




Adequate 
Farm Credit 
Available 



The financial condition of agricul- 
tural lenders continued stable to 
improved in 1993, with modest 
performance gains expected in 1994, All 
four major institutional farm lender cate- 
gories — commercial banks, the Farm 
Credit System (FCS), the Farmers Home 
Administration (FmHA), and life insur- 
ance companies — are in a stronger finan- 
cial position now than during the 
mid-1980*s. 

Farmers who are good credit risks will 
have no difficulty in acquiring credit in 
1994, mostly from commercial banks 
and the FCS, the largest suppliers. 
Banks' low loan-to-deposit ratios, de- 
spite some recent modest increases, can 
provide sufficient liquidity to meet in- 
creased credit needs. 

The FCS is offering farms competitive in- 
terest rates and favorable credit arrange- 
ments in an effort to enhance loan quality 
and expand market share. And the avail- 
ability of direct and guaranteed FmHA 
loans to family-size farm^s unable to ob- 
tain credit elsewhere is expected to be 
adequate in fiscal 1994, 



Total farm debt is expected to increase 
1-2 percent in 1994, the fourth annual in- 
crease after 6 consecutive years of net 
debt retirement However, most farmers 
remain cautious about taking on new 
debt for expansion. Farm sector debt per 
dollar of net cash income is at its lowest 
since 1973-74. With moderate loan de- 
mand expected and improved loan portfo- 
lios, agricultural lenders are focusing on 
generating high-quality loans to maintain 
or increase market share. 

Farm Lending 
To Rise Moderately 

Activity in the land market this year 
should generate moderate demand for 
mortgage loans, increasing farm real es- 
tate debt slightly in 1994. Although 
1994 will mark 7 straight years of U.S. 
farmland value increases, the rate of in- 
crease has lagged the inflation rate the 
past 5 years. U.S. farmland values are e3t- 
pected to rise 2-3 percent in 1994, com- 
pared with increases of 2 percent in 1992 
and slightly over 2 peicem in 1993, 

Commercial banks experienced a 4.7- 
percent increase in real estate lending in 
1993, the 1 Ith consecutive year of gains. 
Some of the long-term increase has been 
due to the frequent use of real estate as 
collateral for nonreal estate debt, started 
during the farm financial crisis of the 
mid-1980's. In addition, the use of re- 
volving lines of credit secured by real 
estate has also increased since the mid- 
1980' s. 

Farm production loans are also projected 
to increase slightly in 1994. Farmers are 
expected to spend around $155 billion in 
1994 for agricultural inputs, up 2 to 3.5 
percent from last year. The projected 
rise in input use will be due to farment' 
expectations of lower energy prices and 
an increase in planted acreage. Planted 
acreage of major crops in 1994 will be up 
because of lowered acreage reduction 
program requirements. 

Expanded acres combined with lower in- 
terest rates, higher asset values, and man- 
ageable debt levels will encourage 
greater purchases of farm tractors, com- 
bines, and otherfarm machinery in 1994 
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than last year. The value of farm machin- 
ery is expected to rise in 1994. With 
capitaJ depreciation of farm machinery 
exceeding capital investment every year 
since 1980, new machines are needed. 
Farm machinery sales in 1993 were up 
from a year earlier. 

Credit Demand Was 
Moderate in 1993 

Demand ftx agricultural credit was noi 
strong in any farm lender category in 
1993, while the capacity to lend re- 
mained relatively high. Total volume of 
both commercial bank and FCS farm 
loans increased in 1993- 

Commercial banks posted volume gains 
of$3.6 billion, or7pefcent, for 1993. 
The FCS reported total loans outstanding 
of$53.3 billion on September 30, 1993, 
1 .7 percent above a year earlier. How- 
ever, the FCS's long-term real estate 
loans outstanding were nearly constant 
during the year ending September 30, 
1 993, reflecting near-stable demand for 
mortgage credit- 

FmHA total farm loans outstanding, ex- 
cluding ^aranteed loans, decreased 9.6 
percent in 1993, and at yearend were 50 
percent below the peak ($24.5 billion) re- 
ported in 1985. In 1993, FmHA made di- 
rect loans (operating, real estate, and 
emergency loans) of $671 million, down 



5.9 percent from a year earlier, of which 
$545 million was operating loans, down 
4,5 percent from fiscal 1992. 

Farm lending activity by life insurance 
companies was down 2.2 percent in 1993 
and is expected to be down slightly in 
1994. Outstanding loan volume by the 
end of 1993 was nearly 30 percent below 
the 1981 peak. 

Farm Lenders Respond 
To Flood & Drought 

The floods and drought of 1993 have had 
far-reaching impacts on VS. agriculture, 
affecting about 40 percent of all US. 
counties. However, some farmers out- 
side the disaster areas had a very profit- 
able year due to higher prices in the wake 
of the floods and drought. 

The strong capital position of most farm 
lenders should enable them to absorb 
moderate losses due to flood and drought 
and allow them the fleiiibility to deal 
with the financial problems of their 
customers. Aggregate data show that 
commercial lenders in affected areas 
generally entered the drought and flood 
periods in sound financial condition, 
with improved balance sheets, high profit 
margins, adequate capital, low loan-to- 
deposit ratios, and favorable interest rate 
margins. 



FmHA Share of Form Lending Declines and Commercial Banks GaW 
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The effects of the floods on farm banks 
should be viewed with some caution. 
Certain banks, especially those with 
large exposure in flood areas, could feel 
a significant impact, particularly banks 
that were in a weak position prior to the 
floods. And some farmers in flood- 
affected areas could be put out of busi- 
ness due to the added financial stress. 
But these individual cases are scattered 
over a wide area and vary greatly in de- 
tail and magnitude. 

Many bankers in the flood-affected 
region are assisting their customers 
through deferred loan payments and loan 
restructuring. Bank regulators will not 
penalize banks that relax payback terms 
for stressed borrowers as long as ultimate 
repayment capacity exists. However, the 
lack of farm profitability must be a 
1-year aberration and not part of a pat- 
tern of loss for farms that are granted 
leniency. 

In addition, the FCS is addressing 
drought and flood problems, primarily 
through loan servicing qitions. The FCS 
has recovered from the problems of the 
19S0's, has the financial strength to meei 
current weather-induced problems, and 
has moved to defer debt payments of 
thousands of borrowers affected by last 
year's drought or floods. The large size 
of FCS units enables them to spread risk. 

The disaster assistance programs of the 
Columbia, Onnaha, and AgriBank Farm 
Credit Banks illustrate the importance of 
flexibility, the need to work with custom- 
ers on a case-by -case basis, and the wide 
range of solutions available. CoBank, 
one of the FCS Banks for Cocqjeratives, 
estimates that only 2 percent of its cus- 
tomers in flood-stricken areas reported 
significant flood damage. However, 
some cooperatives may face reduced 
eamings, and CoBank will address any 
special needs on an individual basis. 

FmHA Programs 
Address Dkasters 

Commercial farm lenders have utilized 
both existing and special disaster pro- 
grams offered by FmHA. The following 
FmHA programs are Instrumental in ad- 
dressing disaster problems: 
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New Programs Aid Beginning Farmers 

Reluctance of private lenders lo lend to beginning farmers, 
combined with a rapidly aging farm population, have 
prompted the creation of new programs to provide affordable 
Tinancing to beginning farmers. States may now finance 
equity capital requirements for beginning fanners through 
lower cost and lower risk options than previously available. 

Permanenf tax-exempt status for bonds. The Revenue 
Reconciliation Aa of 1993 made the tax exempt stahis of 
states' special activity bonds permanent Several states ap- 
propriate part of their bond issue for agricultural purposes. 
These "aggie bonds" are marketed to private lenders, and the 
proceeds provide low-interest loans to qualified beginning 
fanners or ranchers. 

Aggie bonds enable participating states to promote additiwial 
financing for beginning farmers without significant budget 
ouUays. In addition, investors benefit from the tax-exempt 
status of the bonds. 

Applicants who have never owned either a farm valued over 
$125,000 or a farm that was over 15 percent of the median 
farm size in the county of proposed operadon, are eligible to 
borrow a maximum of $200,000 to purchase farmland or 
make capital improvements. Up to $125,000 may be used 
for depreciable property. 

In addition, the 1993 legislation addresses environmental 
concerns for businesses with solid waste or sewage disposal 
needs. Many livestock facilities qualify for tax-exempt 
financing for solid waste disposal. These funds are not 
subject to the $200,000 ceiling. 

FmHA-state partnership program. The Agricultural Crecfii 
Improvement Act of 1992 authorized the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration (FmHA) to establish partnerships with states that 
have, or want to set up. a beginning farmer loan program. 
Under partnership agreements, FmHA agrees to guarantee 
loans and provide downpayments ftv eligible beginning farm- 
ers to purchase land. As cf January 1994, five states wereop- 
crating programs in partnership with FmHA, and others have 
expressed interest 

Eligtbie beginning farmers must provide a nunimum of 10 
percent equity to obtain an FmHA partnership loan of up to 



$250,000. RnHA will then provide a downpaytnent loan of 
up to 30 percent of the value of the land and/or a 90-percent 
guarantee for the remaining 60 percent of the loan. If the 
state finances all but the farmer's 10 percent equity, FmHA 
will also guarantee 90 percent of the enbrt: loatL 

FmHA farmland and {^erasing loans. The Agricultural 
Credit Improvement Act of 1992 also expanded FmHA loan 
programs for beginning farmers by establishing the Down 
Payment Fami Ownership and the Special Operating Loan 
Programs. Eligibility for both is limited to applicants who 
demonstrate insufficient funds to operate a viable farm enter- 
prise, who have sufficient farm equipment, and who agree 
to participate in bonowcr training and loan assessment 
programs. 

The Down Payment Farm Ownership Loon Program enables 
a beginning farmer with less than 10 years' experience to pur- 
chase farmland from a retiring farmer. FmHA will loan 30 
percent of either the purchase price or the appraised value of 
the farmland— whichever is tess^ — for 10 years at 4 percent 
interest. Applicants must cover a minimum of 10 percent of 
the loan and obtain financing from other sources on the re- 
maining 60 percent, which RnHA may also guarantee. In 

1993, FmHA made 10 loans to beginning fanners under ihs 
down payment program, totaling $393,000. 

The Special Operating Loan Program provides operating 
funds for viable beginning farmers at interest rates compara- 
ble to other FmHA loans. Applicants must develop a 5-year 
plan demonstrating both the feasibility of their farm opera- 
tion and their graduation from the program in 10 years. By 
the end of 1993, FmHA had made seven of these special oper- 
ating loans totaling $249,000. 

These new FmHA programs for beginning farmers amounted 
to $18.6 million, or 5 percent of total FmHA direct loans 
made in first-quarter fiscal 1994. A total of $167 million in 
operating loans and $43 million in farm ownership loans has 
been earmarked by FmHA for beginning farmers in fiscal 

1994. By the end of 1993, FmHA had $14 billion in total di- 
rect loans outstanding, accounting for 8.6 percent of total out- 
standing farm debt. 

JGeorge B. Wallace and Audrae Erickson {202} 219-0892} 



Emergency loans for physical loss, 
at 3,75-percent interest, are offered 
K) repair or replace damaged build- 
ings or equipment, or to replace lost 
livestock. The repayment period is 
up to 40 years. 



Emergency loans for production loss 
are offered to cover crop losses, at 

3.75-percent interest, with a repay- 
ment period of up to 20 years. For 



both physical and production losses, 
loans can be made to cover 80 per- 
cent of losses exceeding 30 percent 
of value, but a farmer's total cannot 
exceed $500,000 per disaster. 
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The interest rate on guaranteed 
FmHA loans may be reduced by as 
much as 4 percentage points if it 
helps a farmer meet loan obligations. 

Servicing primary loans could result 
in restructuring, with payments de- 
ferred for 5 years or forgiving up to 

$300,000 in loans. 



FmHA also provides personnel for 
FEMA's Disaster Assistance Cen- 
ters and sends "jump teams" into af- 
fected areas to take loan applications 
from affected farmers. 



In certain local areas, another year of bad 
weather could be a major problem for 
some farm producers. This could place a 
number of farmers under financial stress 
and could place more loans in Jeopardy 



in about 12 to 1 8 months. This could re- 
sult in nonperforming loans on conuner- 
ctal lerxiers* books and force examiners 
to write off these loans. 

The improvement in farm lenders' finan- 
cial situation expected in 1 994 partly 
depends on a return to more normal 
weather in drought- and flood-stressed 
areas. 

[Jerome M. Stam and George B. Wc/- 
lace (202) 2190892}!^ 
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EU Enlargement 
On the Horizon 



The European Union (EU) could add Austria, Finland, 
Sweden, and Norway to its roster of members by tlie be- 
ginning of next year if negotiations conclude on schied- 
ule. The EU began membershipnegotiaiionsinApril 1993 
with Norway and in February 1993 wilh the other three coun- 
tries. Successful completion of the talks would mean the EU's 
first enlargement since 1986. 

Unlike the Spanish and Portuguese accession in 1986, which 
threatened ihe U.S. grain market share, the addition of these 
four countries is not expected to affect U.S. agricultural trade 
significantly. But several small niche niarkets for U.S. spe- 
cialty products may shrink, and depending on the outcome of 
negotiations, market access for U.S. meat may be limited in 
these countries. 

Among the areas of negotiation — which include agriculture and 
forestry; social and regional policy; free movement of services, 
workers, and capital; and external relations — agricultural issues 
have been among the most contentious. Despite agriculture's 
small share of trade between tlie EU and the four applicant 
countries, it is a significant issue because these countries fear 
thedepopulatJonof their more remote Arctic and alpine villages 
once free trade in agricultural products with the EU is achieved. 



The EU and applicant countries already have firmly established 
trade relationships, and considered as blocs, they are each 
other's most important trading parmers. The EU exports about 
$6.6 billion per year in food, beverages, and tobacco — mosdy 
fruits, vegetables, and wine — to the applicant countries (6 per- 
cent of its total exports to these countries), and imports about 
$4.5 bJUion. The applicant countries have an agricultural trade 
deficit with the EU of approximately $2 billion per year, Ag 
commodities — mostly dairy products and meats — account for 
approximately 44 percent of their total exports to the EU. 

Membership of Austria, Finland, Norway, and Sweden in the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA), established by the 
Treaty of Stockholm in 1960, has smoothed their path toward 
EU membership. The EFTA and the EU established some recip- 
rocal trade concessions in 1973 when three former EFTA mem- 
bers joined the EU. Further EU-EFTA negotiations led lo the 
creation of the European Economic Area (EEA), allowing the 
free movement of goods (except agricultural), services, labor, 
and capital between the EU and the EFTA applicant countries. 

Agricultural production would not be much greater in an EU 
enlarged by the four applicant countries, than in the 12 coun- 
tries of the current EU. The Impact on EU agricultural sur- 
pluses is estimated to be marginal. The EU-12 produces 
approximately l6Sinillion tons of grains, 30 million tons of 
meats, and 1 10 million tons of milk annually. Given current 
production levels in the individual countries, a combined EU- 16 
would produce 178 million tons of grains, 31 million tons of 
meats, and 1 25 million tons of milk. 

The EU also agreed last year to eventual membership of Central 
and Eastern European (CEE) countries, and in the early 1990's 
signed Association Agreements with the Czech Republic, 
Slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria, and Romania. As "associ- 
ate members" of the EU, these countries have very limited ac- 
cess to theEU market for agricultural products but no voice in 
the EU decision- making process. EU membership would pro- 
vide full access to the EU n^arket and to regional development 
funds. 

Although most CEE countries would prefer to join the EU 
within the next few years, membership could be a decade away. 
Unlike the memberships currently being negotiated, enlarge- 
nwnt of the EU to include these six Central and Eastern Euro- 
pean countries would greatly expand agricultural production in 
theEU. 



As Agricultural Outlook approached press time, 
the EU had concluded negotiations with Swe- 
den, Rniand, and Austria, clearing ttie way for 
membersNp of these countries In tine EU by 
January 1995. Negotiations with Norway were 
continuing, EU membership requires approval 
by ttie European Parliament, a unanimous vote 
by all EU member states, and national ratifica- 
tion refereed by each new member state. 
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Applicants Seek Concessions 

As EU members, the applicant countries will gain access to the 
EU decision-making process, and become part of a large global 
trading block of 354 miilion persons. They will also become 
net contributors to the EU budget. Upon accession, each of 
tliese applicant countries must adopt the EU's Common Agricul- 
tural Policy (CAP). 

In many respects, the agricultural sectors of the EU and the four 
^plicant countries are similar — average EU farm size is 32.9 
acres versus the applicants' 40. 1 acres; agriculture claims 6 per- 
cent versus 5 percent of the labor ftwce; and agriculture's contri- 
bution to GDP is 2.6 percent versus 2.7. But the level of 
government support for agriculture varies dramatically between 
the two blocs. In 1992, 47 percent of the value of EU agricul- 
tural production came from government support programs, ver- 
sus an average of 63 percent in the tour applicant countries. 

The disparity in government programs reflects, in large part, the 
applicant countries* high level of support to alpine and Arctic 
farmers. In Sweden, for example, support varies by region, 
with the highest level paid to the northernmost region and the 
lowest level paid to the southernmost region. 

Throughout negotiations, these countries have requested perma- 
nent economic support for some, if not all, of their Arctic and al- 
pine agriculture in the form of EU regional aid, at levels higher 
than currently provided by the CAP. All applicants also want to 
continue national support to farmers. 

In November 1993, the EU identified specific regions within 
the appUcant countries as qualifying for the highest level of EU 
structural aid. Eligibility was based on per capita GDP, level of 
unemployment, population density, environmental difllculties, 
latitude, and geographic characteristics. National governments 
will be permitted to provide direct income support to farmers lo- 
cated in sparsely populated regions. The level of support would 
declineprogressively over a transition period to comparable EU 
levels. 

The EU rejected requests for a transition period to align the 
higher prices in applicant countries with the EU's lower prices 
and to strengthen import restrictions on cheaper EU products. 
In the spirit of the Single Market, CAP prices must be adopted 
upon accession and borders be fully open upon membership, 
but n^onal govemnients may compensate fanners for differ- 
ences in prices during a transition period. The applicants look 
witli reservation on the prospect of paying national aid to farm- 
ers in addition to their annual EU budget contribution. 

By mid-February 1994, no agreement had been reached on the 
level of support for Arctic and alpine farmers, or on Norway's 
demand to retain control over its fishing resources and continue 
whaling as an EU member. But negotiators had resolved some 
regional and specific country demands: 



• the EU will adopt applicant countries' higher environ- 
mental standards over a 3-year transition period; 

• all four ^plicants have accepted the Maastricht treaty, 
which calls for closer political, economic, and monetary 
union; 

• the applicant countries agreed to make their legal frame- 
works compatible with EU laws and regulations by the 
time of accession; 

• Norway will retain much of its sovereignty over its oil 
reserve; 

• Sweden must end its state monc^oly on the import and 
wholesale distribution of liquor but can continue to run its 
state retail monopoly; and 

• Sweden will be permitted to honor its free trade agreements 
with the Baltic states— the EU will attempt to negotiate its 
own free trade accords with the Baltics by 1995. 

Accession of the ^plicant countries into the EU, and the imme- 
diate adoptionofEU prices, are expected to cut farm income 
significantly and cause a decline in output in all four countries. 
The predicted changes assume no significant alterations in EU 
policy and level of support beyond CAP reform. 

Self-sufficiency levels in arable crops may gradually decline in 
the applicant countries — except for Sweden — due to their lack 
of competitiveness. Domestic production should continue to 
meet the demand for dairy products, although the level of self- 
sufficiency will depend on the import quota granted. Sugar pro- 
duction in the applicant countries is not expected to increase EU 
self-sufficiency, although the EU's sugar surplus could decline 
since the applicants are net importers. Current EU produaion 
levels of beef will likely be maintained. 

EU- 12 wine exports are expected to increase as wine markets 
are deregulated in the Nordic countries. Increased access to the 
fruit and vegett^le markets in the applicant countries will bene- 
fit the EU's Mediterranean producers, 

EU-16: 

A New U.S. Competitor? 

While the four applicant countries — Austria, Finland, Norway, 
and Sweden — are not a large U.S. market, the U.S. could tose 
part of its $300-million trade in agriculture and food exports to 
the region. 

At the time of accession, EU standards will be extended to the 
applicant countries, potentially reducing U.S. exports to the 
region. The EU ban on hormone-treated meat and the Third 
Country Meat Directive (TCD) will be extended to the four 
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Incomes and Farm Support Levels In Four Applicant Countries Are HIgtier on Average Than in EU 
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applicant countries, which would restria U.S. access to their 
meat market. The Third Country Meat Directive limits the num- 
ber of U.S. slaughterhouses capable of shipping red meat— 
from 1,000 to just 12 EU-approved slaughterhouses. TheU.S. 
currently exports $16.5 million of beef and veal to the applicant 
countries. 

With accession of the four applicant countries, EU oilseed area, 
as restricted by the U.S.-EU oilseed agreement, could increase 
by approximately 324,000 hectares to 5.45 million, less the set- 
aside. If oilseed producers in the applicant countries find that 
oilseed returns decline relative to grains, producers may shift 
acreage to grains or other crops. Higher yielding EU- 1 2 oilseed 
producers may then opt to increase oUseed acreage and produc- 
tion, possibly displacing some oilseed imports from the \JS. 

Current bilateral agreements beiween the U.S. and Austria grant 
U.S. access of 1 ,000 tons of high-quality beef exports to Aus- 
tria. Agreements between the U.S. and the applicant countries 
grant the U,S. access to their cheese markets. The U.S. expects 
that, upon accession, these quotas would be rolled into the EU 
quota, a separate access quota maintained for each country, or 
compensation provided for the loss of market access. 



Further Ahead: 

Central & Eastern Europe 

Since the fall of the Berlin Wall, the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe (CEE) have been looking to the European 
Union instead of the former Soviet Union for help in develop- 
ing their economies. The EU signed Association Agreements 
with the Czech Republic, Slovakia, Hungary, and Poland in 
1991, and with Bulgaria and Romania in 1993. In June 1993, 
the EU agreed to eventual membership for these six CEE coun- 
tries, but no timetable was set for starting negotiations, which 
are not likely to begin before 2000. 

While there seem to be many benefits for the EU in allowing 
the current applicant countries to join, there seem to be few for 
accepting the CEE countries as members. For one thing, the six 
CEE countries have about 96 million people whose per capita 
incomes are lower than in the EU or the current applicant coun- 
tries. And agriculture is much more important to the economies 
of the six CEE countries than to the EU or the current applicant 
countries, and could be the hardest part of the CEE economies 
toreform. Agriculture accounts for ahwut 15 percent of GDPin 
the CEE' s, and employs almost one-sixth of their labor force. 
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The CEE countries produce a great deal tnore grains, meats, and 
milk than the current J^plicant countries, which means that the 
CAPwouldbcackJingamuch larger share of production with 
the CEE's than with EFTA applicant countries. The potential 
for CEE production is even greater than their current output, 
particularly if they are brought under the price and income sup- 
port mechanisms of the EU's CAP. CEE production has been 
depressed in recent years by drought and by the liquidation of 
herds in response to price hberalization. 

Almost all of the agricultural land in the CEE countries (except 
Poland) was grouped into state and collective farms of thou- 
sands of acres. Whilemany of these are being subdivided in 
the privatization process, CEE farms will likely end up being 
much larger than the EU's average 32 acres. The privatization 
process could result in CEE farms generally becoming an eco- 
nomically viable size, with economies of scale thai make them 
competitive compared with the small farms in many of the EU 
countries. 

Extending the CAP to the CEE countries would offer those 
fanners far greater incentive to produce than under their current 
systems. EU prices are well above the world price for most 
commodities — held high by intervention buying in the grains, 
beef, and dairy sectors, export refunds for most commodities, 
and high levels of border protection (except for oilseeds and 
nongrain feeds). 

One of the main benefits for the EU is that as incomes rise in 
CEE countries, their consumers can be expected to purchase 
more goods and services from the EU. Nevertheless, trade has 
been growing rapidly even without membership. In general, the 
EU is importing mostly clothing, iron, and steel, while the CEE 
countries are importing vehicles, textile yam and fabrics, and 
machinery. 

Agricultural trade accounts for about 10 percent of total trade 
between the EU and the CEE countries. While the EU had a 
total trade surplus with the CEE countries of $3 billion in 1992, 
the EU ran a trade deficit in food, beverages, and tobacco, im- 
porting $2.4 billion while exporting $1 .7 billion. 

Ideally, enlarging membership would help solve the EU's over- 
supply problems by adding countries with complementary 
products. However, adding the CEE countries would simply 
reinforce the EU's surpluses in cereals and bvestock products. 
The CEE countries' lower production costs of these products 
as well as fruits and vegetables is also seen as a threat to EU 
farmers, who produce at higher cost. 

The CEE countries would also be a drain on the EU budget 
Under the EU's regional development program, these countries 
would be eligible for a significant amount of EU aid. The 
poorer current members of the EU fear aid once intended for 
them would be diverted tothe CEE countries. 



Dual Process 

Of Reform Underway 

The agriculture sectors in the Central and Eastern European 
countries are still adjusting to market-driven systems. CEE 
agricultural structures must undergo significant reform before 
the EU will accept them, and reform in agriculture is key to the 
speed of integration with the EU. Issues such as land owner- 
ship, effective border control, and agricultural credit need to be 
resolved adequately. These countries are cunently developing 
commodity exchanges, market news services, and standards 
organizations which must be compatible with those in Western 
Europe before they join the EU. 

While the CEE countries strive to reform their agricultural struc- 
tures, the EU is in the process of reforming its agricultural poli- 
cies. By 1996, the EU will have cut prices for some commodi- 
ties and instituted a supply control system, including a set-aside 
mechanism. EU farmers will receive both direct payments and 
prices ^Mve world-market levels. Budget strain brought about 
by the cun'ent reforms may make further ^ricultural reform of 
the CAP necessary later in the 1990's. This makes the CAP a 
tnoving target for the CEE countries, who need to understand 
how the CAP works now, and foresee where it will be in 10 
years. 

Since membership could be as much as a decade away, the ef- 
fect of CEE accession lothe EUonU.S. trade is unclear. CAP 
reform in the EU and the changes brought about by enlargement 
that includes the CEE could have a profound impact on the na- 
ture of EU competition the U.S. faces in the 21st century. 
[Elizabeth Jones and Daniel Pimkett (202) 219-0620] ^ 



Upcoming Reports 

USDA's Economic Research Service 

The following reports or summaries will be issued 
at 3 p.m. Eastern time on ttie release dotes 
Indicated. 
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Table 1 .—Key Statistical Indicators of ttie Food & Fiber Sector 
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Ltvsstock & proaucts 
Crops 

Prices paid by farm«rs.(1977Bl00) 
Production items 
Commodilies & Mfvices. interest. 
taxes, & wages 

Cash receipts (Sbil.)l/ 
Livestock (S bil.] 
Crops {9 bil.) 

Market basket (1982-84=1 00) 
Retail co$t 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost (%) 

Retail prices {198£-e4Bl00) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricultural exports (| bil.) £/ 
Agricultural Imports (S bil.) 2/ 

Commercial production 
Red meat {mil. lb.) 
Poultry (mil. lb.) 



M 



gas (t 

ink (bi 



lil.ib.) 



Consumption, per capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 

Corn beginning stocks (mil. bu.)3/ 
Corn use (mil, bu.) 3/ 

Prices 41 

Choice steers — Neb. Direct ($/cwt) 
Barrows & gills— ) A. So. MN ($/cwt) 
Broilers — 12-city(cts./lb.) 
Eggs—NY gr. Alarge (cts./doi.) 
M)1k— all at plant (S7cwt) 

Wheal— KCHRW ordinary ($A)u.) 
Corn — Chicago (1/bii ) 
Soybeans — Cnicago (J/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41-34 (cts./lb.) 



Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal (S per acre) 
Real (1982$) 







1993 










1994 




1 


ll 


III 


IV 


Annual 


IF 


11 F 


IMF 


Annual F 


140 
162 
117 


143 

167 
119 


143 
161 


145 
158 
139 


143 
162 
123 


148 
157 
137 


— 


— 


— 


178 
192 


180 
196 


179 
195 


f9l 
196 


179 
195 


182 

197 


— 


— 


— 1 


170 
S6 
84 


IGO 
92 
88 


175 
91 
84 


162 
90 
72 


171 
90 
82 


— 


— 


— 


— V 


141 

105 

160 

26 


142 

107 

160 

27 


142 

104 

162 

26 


144 

104 

165 

25 


142 

105 

162 

26 


~~ 


"" 


-r-.. 


— 


140 
139 
U2 


141 
140 
143 


141 
140 
144 


I5l2. 

Wl 

144 


141 

140 
143 


— 


— . 


— 


— 


11.4 
6.4 


10.1 
6.3 


92 
5.7 


11.5 
6.3 


42.6 
24.6 


11,5 
6,2 


10,1 
6.0 


9.4 
6,0 


42.5 
245 


9,715 

6,542 

1,461 

37.8 


9.993 

6,987 

1.474 

39.6 


10.362 

7.032 

1.490 

37,5 


10.499 

6.965 

1.536 

36.6 


40.569 

27.525 

5.961 

151.5 


9,982 

6.885 
1.490 
37,9 


10.023 

7,345 

1.490 

39.8 


10,623 

7,430 

1.S00 

37,8 


40.982 

28.875 

6.020 

152.7 


S0.4 


51.1 


52.3 


53,8 


207.6 


SI ,4 


S2.1 


53.8 


211.1 


1.100.3 
2.676.9 


7.906 4 
2.229.2 


5.678.2 
1 ,970 8 


3,709,4 
1.599,3 


8.476.1 


2.113,0 
2.526,7 


— 


— 


7.675.0 


eo.65 

44 92 
53.1 
75.6 

12 33 


79.78 

47.59 

55.8 

73.4 

12,90 


73.77 

48.05 

56.9 

69 6 

12.67 


71,23 

43,93 
55,0 
71 ,S 

13.43 


76.36 

46.12 

65.2 

72 5 

12,83 


71-75 
43-47 
51-55 
67-71 
12.90- 
13,70 


72-78 
45-51 
50-56 
62-68 
11.55- 
12,55 


70-76 
44-50 
51-57 
66-72 
11,35- 
12.35 


71-77 
44-50 
60-56 
66-72 
11.95- 
12.95 


3.82 

2.18 
5.63 
55.2 


3,48 
2,27 
5,95 
56.6 


3.36 
2.36 
6.66 
53.8 


3,69 
2,72 
6,48 
56,8 


3,59 
2,38 
6,18 
55.4 


— 


— 


5 


— 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


713 
667 


640 
568 


599 
518 


632 

530 


661 
533 


668 
517 


681 
505 


684 
4«7 


700 
486 



1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at arinual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Ocl,-Sept, fiscal years ending with year indicated, 3^ Sept, -Nov. first quarter; 
Dec-Feb, second quarter: Mar,-May third quarter; Jun -Aug, fourth quarter. Sept, -Aug, annual. Use includes exports & domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
averages. Jan.-Oec. 5/1990-93 valuesasof January 1. 1986-89 valuesasot February 1. 1 985 values as ot April 1 . F = forecast, — = not available. 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



Gross dotneeltc product 
Gross national product 
Personal consomptton 
expflndituras 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
ClotMna & shoes 
Pood & beverages 
Services 
Gross private domestic 
investment 
Fixed investment 
Change In business inventories 
Net exports o( goods & services 
Government purchases o( 
goods & services 



Gross domestic product 

Gross national product 

Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Durable goods 

Noncfu table goods 

Clouding & shosB 

Food & beveragse 

Services 

Gross private dofnestic investment 

Fixed investment 

Change In business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 

goods & services 

GDP implicit price deflator (46 change) 
Disposable personal income ($ bil.) 
Disposable per. income (1987 S bil.) 
Per capita disposable per. incomeJS) 
Per capita dis. per. income (1987 S) 
U.S. population, total, Incl. military 
abroad (mil.) ' 
Civilian population (mil,) ' 



Industrial production (1987=100) 
Leading economic indicators (1987=100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal income ($ bil. annual rate) 

Money stock-M2 (daily avg.)($ bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury tiilf rata (%) 
AAA corporate bond yteld (Moody's) (%) 
Housing starts (1 .000) 2/ 

Auto sales at retail, total (mil.) 
Business inventory/sales ratio 
Sales of all retail stores (Sbil.) 3/ 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bil.) 
Food stores (S bil.) 
Eating & drirtking places ($ bil.) 
Apparel & accessory stores ($ bti.) 



1991 


1992 


1993 


IV 


1" 


II 


IIIR 


IV P 






S billion (quarte 


riy data seasonally adjusted 


a1 annual 


rales) 




5,722.9 
5.737.1 


6,036.5 
6,045.8 


6.374.0 


6,194.4 
6.191.9 


6.261.6 
6.262.1 


6.327.6 
6,327.1 


6.395.9 
6.402,3 


6,510.8 


3.906.4 
457.8 

1 .267 9 
213.0 
621.4 

2,190.7 


4.139.9 
497.3 

1 .300.9 
228.2 
633.7 

2,341.6 


4,390.6 
537.7 

1,350.2 
237.1 
658.3 

2.502.7 


4.2S6.2 
516.6 

1,331.7 
236.1 
647.6 

2.407.9 


4,296.2 
515.3 

1.335.3 
233.1 
648,2 

2,445.5 


4,359.9 
S31.6 

1,344.8 
235.2 
654.1 

2.483.4 


4.419.1 
541.9 

1,352,4 
238.2 

6600 
2,524,8 


4.487.4 
561.9 

1.368,4 
241.9 
671,1 

2,557.2 


736.9 

745.5 

-6.6 

-19.6 


796.5 

789.1 

7.3 

-29.6 


892.0 

875.2 

16.3 

-65,7 


833.3 
821.3 

12.0 
-38.8 


874.1 

839.5 

346 

-4«,3 


874.1 

861.0 

13.1 

-65.1 


884.0 

876,3 

7.7 

-71,9 


935.8 

924,1 

11.7 

-77.7 



1,099.3 1,131,8 1.157,1 1.143.8 1.139.7 1.158.6 1,164,8 

1987$ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted a1 annual rates) 



1,165.3 



4,861.4 
4.B74.5 


4,986.3 
4.994.0 


5.132.7 


5.068 3 
5.068,4 


5.078,2 
5,080.7 


5.102.1 
5.104.1 


5,138 3 
5,145.8 


5.212.1 


3258.6 
428.6 

1,048.2 
184.7 
518.7 

1,783,8 


3.341.8 

456,6 

1,062.9 

193.7 

520.5 

1.B22.3 


3,452.5 
489.7 

1,088.1 
199 2 
531,2 

1.874.7 


3.397,2 
473.4 

1.081.8 
200.0 
529.3 

1.842.0 


3,403.8 
471.9 

1 ,076.0 
194.8 
526.7 

1.855,9 


3.432.7 
484 2 

1.083,1 
197.8 
528.6 

1 .965.4 


3.469.6 
493.1 

1,093.0 
200.6 
M2 6 

1.883.5 


3,503 9 
509.9 

1,100.1 
203.7 
536.9 

1.893.9 


675,7 

684.1 

-6.4 

-19.1 


732.9 

726.4 

6.5 

-33,6 


820.9 

805,5 

15.4 

-79.3 


763,0 

754.3 

8,7 

-36.8 


803,0 

773.7 

293 

-59.9 


803.6 

790.6 

13.0 

-75.2 


8134 

806.9 

6.5 

-86.3 


863.6 

851,0 

12.7 

-95,6 


946.3 


945,2 


938.6 


946.9 


931.3 


941.1 


941.7 


940.1 


39 
4.230.5 
3,529.0 
16,741 
13,965 


2,9 
4,500.2 
3.6325 
17,615 
14.219 


2.6 
4.706.0 
3,700.5 
18.222 
14,329 


3.3 

4.657.6 

3.717.6 

18.1S3 

14.490 


36 

4,597.5 

3.642.6 

17,876 

14,163 


2.3 

4,692 2 
3,694.4 
18.196 
14,326 


1,6 
4.723.7 
3.708.7 
18.265 
14.341 


1.3 
4.810.7 
3.756.4 
18.549 
14,484 


252.7 

250.5 


255.5 
253.5 

Annual 


258.2 

256.4 


256.5 
254,6 

1992 

Dec 


257.1 
255.3 


257.7 
255.9 


258.5 
256 7 

1993 


259.0 
257.2 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 








r^onUily data seasonally adjusted 






104,1 
97.1 


106.5 
98.1 


110.9 
96.8 


109.O 
99.2 


111.3 
98.6 


112.0 
99,1 


113,0 
99.6 


113.8 
100.3 


1169 

6.6 

4,850.9 


117.6 

73 

5.144.9 


119.3 

67 

5,387.6 


118.3 

7.2 

5.507.3 


119.6 

6.6 

5,440.6 


119.9 

6.6 

5,478.8 


120,3 

6.4 

5,508.9 


120.7 

6.3 

5.541.7 


3.455.3 

5.42 

B.77 

1.014 


3.509,0 

3.45 

8.14 

1.200 


3.566 2 

3.02 

7,22 

1.285 


3.509.0 

3 25 

7.98 

1,286 


3,546.6 

2.96 

6.66 

1.371 


3,548.2 

3.04 

6.67 

1.390 


3,559.4 

3.12 

6.93 

1.450 


3,566.2 

3.08 

6 93 

1.540 


8,4 

1.54 

1 .865.8 

1,211.6 

376,9- 

196.9 

97.6 


8.4 

1.50 

1,956.5 

1.257.3 

384.0 

201,9 

105.0 


8.7 


8.7 

1,46 
168.9 
107.2 

32.6 

17.4 
9.1 


8.5 

1.46 

175.0 

109,2 

32.8 

18.1 

9.0 


9.0 

1.45 

178.5 

110.0 

33.3 

18.1 

9.1 


9.0 

1,*4 

179 1 

109.8 

33,3 

18.1 

9.1 


8.S 

180.6 

110,2 

33 5 

18.3 

9.0 


/ Pnvate. 


including farm 


3/ Annual total. P-praliminary, — = 


not available. 







Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 3.— World Economic Growth 





19B3 


10S4 


19SS 


19S6 


1S87 


ies8 


1SSS 


! 

imo 


1991 


1992E 


1993 F 


1994 F 


Average 
1933-92 
















Percent change in real QDP 










World 


2.7 


4.3 


3.3 


2.7 


3.f' 


4.4 


3.3 


£.2 


0.7 


2.0 


1.6 


2.5 


2.0 


World, laGG U.S. 


2.5 


3,6 


3.4 


2.7 


3.1 


4.6 


3.6 


2.7 


1.2 


1.7 


1.2 


2.3 


2.0 


Developed 


2.6 


4,3 


3,2 


2.7 


3.1 


4.4 


33 


2.4 


0.0 


1.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.9 


Developed, less U.S. 


2.1 


3.2 


3,4 


2.7 


3.2 


4.6 


3.6 


3.5 


1.4 


1,1 


-0.3 


1,3 


2.9 


United Slatei 


3.3 


e.o 


3.0 


2.6 


3.0 


3.9 


2.6 


0.8 


-0.7 


2,6 


2.0 


3.0 


2.7 


C&rtAda 


3.2 


e.4 


4,7 


3 3 


4.1 


4.7 


2.5 


0.4 


-1.7 


0.7 


2.5 


3.7 


2.S 


Japan 
Wo^orn Europe 


2.7 


4.3 


S.O 


2.7 


4.1 


6.2 


4.7 


S.2 


44 


1 3 


-0.5 


0.5 


4.0 


1.6 


2.4 


2.5 


2.7 


2.6 


3.7 


3.2 


2.B 


0.2 


1,0 


-0.5 


1.4 


2.3 


European Union 


1.5 


2.3 


2.4 


2.7 


2.7 


3 9 


33 


2.9 


0.4 


1.1 


-0.3 


1,4 


2.3 


Getmany 


1.5 


2.S 


1.0 


2.2 


1.4 


3.7 


3.3 


2.9 


0.6 


2,1 


-1.3 


0.8 


2.2 


Ci^ntral Europe 


2.7 


3.S 


2J0 


3.0 


1.6 


2 1 


-0.3 


-8.7 


-13.6 


-10,2 


1.4 


4.3 


-1.8 


Furmei Soviet Union 


4.4 


4.1 


1.7 


3.6 


2.S 


1.5 


O.S 


-5.a 


-12.7 


-17,5 


-13.3 


-e.8 


-1.7 


Davstopino 
Asia 


4.0 


4.4 


3.0 


3.4 


4.1 


4,6 


3.8 


3,7 


3.6 


6.5 


6.4 


e.6 


4.1 


B.3 


7.7 


6,4 


6.6 


7.8 


9.5 


6.8 


6.3 


5.2 


7.7 


7.0 


7.0 


7.1 


.'^aciRc-Aila 


S.9 


0.4 


6.7 


7.3 


0.0 


9,5 


0.1 


e.s 


6.4 


0,0 


S.0 


7.0 


7.0 


China 


10.1 


14.4 


12,3 


S.2 


11.0 


10,7 


4.3 


5,4 


6.4 


12,8 


11.0 


10.0 


e.e 


South Aflta 


7.0 


3.S 


5,e 


4.0 


4.S 


9,4 


5.1 


6,5 


1.8 


4.0 


3.9 


4.3 


6.2 


India 


7.4 


3.7 


5,4 


4.S 


4.7 


10.3 


6.4 


5.6 


1.2 


4.2 


3.S 


4.1 


e.3 


Latin AtT^orfcB 


-2.6 


3.0 


3,3 


4.6 


32 


0.B 


t.3 


-0,1 


3.1 


2.2 


3.5 


4.5 


1.9 


Mexico 


-4.2 


3.7 


2.7 


-3.S 


1,8 


1.2 


3.4 


4.5 


3.6 


2,8 


1.3 


3.0 


i.e 


Carl bbear\/C antral 


0.2 


0,5 


2.2 


2.1 


2.B 


-0.6 


2.1 


1.4 


0.1 


0.2 


2.2 


2.0 


22 


South Arr^ erica 


-2.6 


4.1 


4.0 


7.1 


3.5 


0.4 


0.6 


-1.7 


3.0 


1.9 


4.2 


6.1 


2.0 


Brazil 


-3,4 


5.4 


7.0 


SO 


3.3 


-0.2 


3,3 


-42 


1,2 


-0.2 


4.8 


6.6 


2.1 


Middle Ea«t 


S.5 


0.5 


-0.6 


-6.0 


-2,0 


-2.1 


2.8 


3.2 


1.9 


7.5 


6.6 


4.5 


1.3 


Africa 


1.2 


1.0 


3.0 


2.4 


0.4 


2.7 


3.0 


1.9 


2.2 


2.0 


2.1 


2,9 


2.0 


North Africa 


3.6 


2,7 


3.1 


0.4 


-0.1 


1,3 


2.9 


1,B 


2.8 


1,4 


1.6 


2.3 


2.0 


Sub-Sahara 


-0.4 


-0.1 


2.0 


3.S 


0.8 


3,7 


3.1 


2.0 


1.8 


2.4 


2.4- 


25 


2.0 


MnJ-E«s< & N. Africa 


7.1 


1.1 


0.5 


-4.7 


-1.4 


-1.1 


2.8 


2.8 


2.2 


5.7 


5.2 


3.9 


1.6 



E«BstifnaiB. F» forecast. 

I ntorrr^ation contact: Alberto Jerardo. (202} 219-07S2. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average . 





Arnusl 










1993 






1994 


IWl 


1992 


1993 P 


Jan 


Aug 
1977.100 


Sept 


Oct 


Not 


Detfl 


JanP 


140 


139 


143 


138 


144 


145 


145 


144 


145 


'iS 


lift 


12t 


123 


117 


^zs 


128 


130 


12s 


t33 


137 


11? 


139 


129 


136 


tt9 


124 
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143 


tso 


ISO 


117 


lie 


115 


107 


lis 


113 


tl8 


126 


133 


140 


Its 


114 


no 


102 


112 


109 


113 


121 


131 


13S 


US 


eg 


B9 


88 


ss 


86 


87 


89 


'94 


103 


iet 


154 


154 


162 


143 


156 


157 


162 


162 


162 


St 


86 


9S 


39 


101 


97 


94 


98 


101 


108 


265 


17S 


174 


138 


211 


2S8 


285 


183 


168 


156 


2SS 


179 


181 


tss 


227 


284 


317 


192 


l71 


159 


135 


156 


isg 


J?l 


146 


147 


124 


139 


168 


^2i 


140 


156 


166 


US 


151 


120 


.141. 


179 


107 


141 


124 


ISl 


132 


147 


131 


130 


;i64 


ise 


156 


let 


157 


182 


1S9 


162 


160 


159 


158 


156 


157 


Its 


176 


183 


181 


t83 


181 


177 


173 


170 


173 


128 


13S 


132 


t29 


12S 


131 


135 


140 


^is 


140 


\2\ 


117 


127 


122 


130 


126 


12S 


129 


127 


124 


187 


189 


195 


192 


195 


195 


196 


196 


196 


107 


172 


173 


17S 


175 


179 


179 


181 


181 


181 


1S2 


123 


123 


124 


122 


. — 


— 


127 


— 


— 


138 


214 


202 


213 


216 


— .. 


— 


2l6 


' — 


— 


Z11 


163 


^S2 


169 


162 


— 


— 


169 


■< — 


— 


171 


184 


131 


12S 


128 


» 


_ 


127 


— 


— 


127 


111 


159 


165 


161 


. — 


,. — 


166 


— 


— 


166 


2i3 


199 


201 


199 


— 


— 


204 


— 


— 


tS9 


T»? 


160 


ISO 


161 


— 


— 


158 


— ^ 


— 


159 


244 


258 


272 


265 


— 


..«- 


278 


— 


— 


278 


211 


219 


227 


224 


— 


. — 


237 


- — 


— 


237 


226 


233 


243 


235 


— 


— 


24S 


— 


**— 


248 
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ISO 


159 


152 


. — 


— 


1«0 


— 


— 


160 


17t 


172 


174 


174 


— 


. — 


174 


— ^ 


— 


176 


137 


129 


123 


123 


— 


— 


123 


— 


— 


130 


164 


171 


leo 


ISO 


— 


— 


ISO 


— 


-— 


169 


200 


209 


217 


217 


*^ 


— 


206 


— 


.*. 


205 


175 


176 


173 


t75 


— 


— 


178 


-^ 


— 


180 


77 


74 


73 


72 


74 


74 


74 


73 


74 


75 


665 


63S 


653 


E32 


6S6 


6S1 


6S2 


656 


662 


632 


1.28S 


1,303 


1,340 


1.323 




— 


1.347 


— 


— 


t.3S7 


51 


49 


49 


48 


— 


— 


49 


— 


— 


■4S 



Price* racaivad 
AM farm product! 
AJIciopt 
Food gralnt 
Feed pialnt & hay 
Fteo grain* 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oll-Oearlng cropi 
Fiuit.all 
Frfih market \t 
Comraarctal vsgaiiblii 
Frflflh mirkat 
Po<ili>»i&dry b>9Bnt 
L>vaitcKk & product* 
r^eitanwMi 
Dairy product! 
Pouftty & agg* 
Price* paid 

Commoditioa & earvicav. 
intflrflcl. taxai, &wage rata* 
Produ<;tl<in ilami 
Fflvd 

Faader livciBtQck 
Saod 
Faniliier 

Agr [cultural chamical* 
FuQia&an^rgy 
Farm & motor Eupp<i« 
Autoa A truck* 

Traclori 1 isiT.propellad machinery 
Olh»f machma^ 
Buitdtrtg & fancing 
Farm s«fvicav & ca*h rant 
Int. payable per acre on farm raal astaie debt 
Taxea pj^abla par acra on farm reaJ aotita 
Wigi tilai (Miioniiiy od^Jdod) 
Production Itimi. mlaiail. ta^a*. & wafle rata* 

Ratio, price* racalvad to pncaa paid {^M) 2/ 
Pricas recaivad |101»-14alDa) 
Price* paid, ale (paniyindax)(19lO-14>100} 
Parity faUoI1910-14-100J{*k)2/ 

1/ Fresh market for noncitrua: (rosti market & proeesiing (orcitrut. 2J Ratio ofindex of prices received lor all larm pfoductilo index of prIcB* paid (or 
com rn oditia ■& services. Intereel. taxes, (wage rates fwtio uses ttie most recent price* paid index. Prices paid data are quanerly&will be PuPNihed 
in January. April. July. & October. R > ravitad. P ■ preliminary. — 'not availabie. 

jrtformation contact Ann Duncan (262) 219-0313. 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual 1/ 










1993 






1994 


1991 


1992 


1993 P 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


DecR 


JanP 


3.00 
7.5B 
2.37 
4.01 


3.24 
5.8S 
2.07 
3.3a 


3.20 
9. DO 
2.60 
4.30 


3.37 

e.35 

2.03 
3.38 


2.95 

5,19 
2.25 
3.78 


3,11 
5.21 
2.21 
3.69 


3 22 

6.10 
2.29 

3.61 


3.47 
S,06 
2.45 
4,23 


3.60 
8.91 
2.67 
4.54 


3.61 
8.60 

2.S3 
4.76 


71 20 

5,58 
56.8 


74.30 
5.56 
53,7 


81.00 

6.50 
6/53.3 


76.10 

s.se 

53 


78.80 
656 
53.1 


77.60 

6.21 
51.9 


62.50 

e.oi 

52.8 


S3.ea 
6.32 
53.9 


B4.20 
6.S4 
57.1 


85.70 
6.85 
62.2 


4.96 
11.40 
31 .SO 
12.50 
1S.60 


5.52 

12.40 
35.60 
13.00 
1B.90 


6.22 

16.00 
31.60 
15.SD 
23.50 


5.15 

10. SO 
38.x 
16.60 
21.20 


5.91 
14.90 
32 70 
15.00 
19.10 


5 10 

16.80 
29.80 
13.50 
21 30 


5.01 
12.20 
20.20 
12.00 
22.90 


6.40 
10.70 
32.30 
17.20 
26.30 


6.12 

8.93 

57.50 

24.10 

24.90 


6.02 

8.17 

56.70 

32.00 

25.90 


25.1 

385.00 

6.7B 

6.55 


19.2 

376.00 

5,50 

6,23 


371.00 
3.11 
2.60 


18.3 

370.00 
2.56 
3.11 


23.1 

3M.00 

5.44 

2,44 


265 

400.00 
tO.52 
3.51 


22.4 

391 .00 

11.87 

B.13 


20.5 

361 .00 

5.25 

4.19 


19.0 

323.00 

3.95 

4.35 


19.1 

280.00 

3.91 

3 20 


72.90 
99.90 
48.80 
52.50 


71,30 
89,40 
42.10 
60.80 


73.30 
95.80 
45^0 
64.50 


74.20 
93.20 
41,40 
67,00 


72,60 
95.10 
47,50 
59.40 


71.40 
93.30 
47.80 
64.70 


69.10 
93.80 
47.00 
64.50 


69.30 
91.50 
42,80 
65.80 


6S.50 
92.60 
40.60 
66.00 


69.00 
93.60 
42.70 
61.90 


1227 

11.05 
31.0 

66.0 
37.7 
55.0 


13.15 
11. ei 
30. S 
56.4 
37,6 
74.0 


12 83 

11.77 

34.2 

62 9 

38.9 


12,50 
11.10 

31,5 
63,7 
35,9 
43,3 


12.50 
11.00 
36 3 
61.3 
39,5 
38.6 


12.70 

11.90 

36.5 

56.1 

40.4 

37 ,a 


13.10 
12.40 
35.1 
60.0 
43.1 
51.6 


13.60 
12.70 
34.7 
62.6 
42,9 
50.6 


13.60 
12.50 
336 
63.1 
40.9 
3S.1 


13.60 

12.30 

33.4 

61.9 

36.8 

7/ 



CFIOPS 
Alt wh»Bt ($/bu.) 
Rice, rough {$/cvn) 
Com ($/bu^ 
Sorghum (S/cwt) 

All hay. baled (S/ton) 
Soybeans (S/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (cts./lb.) 

Potatoes (S/cwt) 
Lettuce ($/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes hash (*/cwt) 2/ 
Onions ($/cwt) 
Dry edible beana (S/cwt) 

Apples tor tietfi use (cts,/lb,) 
Pears (Oi trash useJS/ton) 
Oranges, ell uses ($^ox) 3/ 
Grapefruit, all usee {$/bo)() 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beet cattle (S/cwt) 
Calves (S/cwt) 
Hogs (S/cwt) 
Lambs (S/cwt) 

Alt mtik, sold to plants (S/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade (S/cwt) 
Broilers (cts./lb.) 
Eggs (cts7doz.) 4/ 
Turkeys (cttjib.) 
Wool (cts./tti.) 5/ 

1/Seasonaverageprlcebycropyear for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock. 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 
4/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs & eggs sold at retail, 5/ Average local market price, excluding incontive payment*. 
6/ Average tor Aug. 1 -Dec. 1.7/ Monthly prices oiscontinuoo! P = preliminary. Rn revised. — = not available. 

information contact: Ann Duncan (202)219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Consumer Price Index, all items 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

All food 



Annual 








1993 








1994 


1993 


Jan 


June 


July 


Aug Sept 
1982-«4=100 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


144.5 
145.1 


142.6 
U3.1 


144.4 
145.1 


144.4 
145.2 


144 8 145.1 
145.6 145.1 


145.7 
146.4 


145.S 
146.6 


145.8 
146.4 


146.2 
146.6 



140.9 



143.2 



139.8 
142.0 



140.4 



143,2 



140.3 



143.4 



Food away from home 

Food at homo 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Rsh 

Eggs 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcohonc 

1/ Beet. veal, lamb, pork, & processed meat. 2/ includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 

information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



140.9 
143.6 



141.1 



143.8 



141.6 
144.0 



141.9 
144.2 



142.7 
144.3 



143.7 
144.5 



140.1 
134.6 
137.1 
131.7 


139.1 

132.3 
135.1 
127.9 


139.3 
134.9 
137.6 
132,1 


139,1 
135,5 
137,4 
134,2 


139.7 
135.6 
137.4 
133.8 


140.0 
135.5 
137.0 
134,6 


140.6 
135.9 
137.2 
134.6 


141,2 
136.3 
138,0 
134.4 


142 3 
135.9 

137.7 
133 1 


143.8 
136,1 
137.3 
133.9 


136.9 
156,6 
117.1 
129,4 
130.0 
186,8 


134.6 
157.2 
116.2 
129.5 
130.2 
191.0 


136.5 
154,8 
116,4 
129,6 
130,1 
176.1 


136 
153,2 

115,1 
130.2 
130.4 
178.7 


137.5 
154.1 
117,4 
130.5 
1X.1 
1B4.7 


138,0 
155,4 
113,4 
129 6 
130.0 
193,3 


139.2 
157,4 
114,9 
129,5 
130,0 
197,7 


139,7 
158.9 
118.0 
129,5 
129.2 
194 4 


141.1 
158.7 
116.0 
130.2 
129,4 
205,4 


140.5 
163.2 
118,5 
131,6 
131.3 
2072 


132,3 
168,4 
154,6 
130.B 


133.3 
172.4 
139.7 
129.B 


129.7 
167,1 
163.4 
130,9 


131.0 
155.6 

165.2 
131.2 


132,2 
156,1 
165.6 
131,4 


132,4 

157.4 
156,1 
130.9 


132,8 
157.7 
152.1 
131.7 


133,4 
166.1 
158,3 
131.7 


1337 

174.9 
165.0 
132,8 


134,6 
1S1.7 
169.4 
135.8 


156.6 
133 4 


153.4 
133.1 


156.7 
133.1 


157.2 
133,2 


157,5 
133,7 


157.7 
133,3 


158.1 
134,1 


157.9 

133.7 


158.9 

133.3 


160.3 
134,9 


114.6 


113.5 


114.6 


114,4 


114.1 


113.8 


115.4 


115.4 


114 8 


116,1 


131,9 
125.9 
22B.4 

149.6 


127,3 
124.4 
234,6 
148.7 


129.7 
125,6 
236 2 
149,6 


126,9 
123,9 
235,8 

149.6 


130.0 
123,5 
227.9 
149.7 


133,0 
12B.2 
215,1 
149,9 


134,7 
127,3 
214,0 
150.1 


134.6 
127,4 
214.5 
150.0 


130,3 
125 8 

215.5 
150.3 


127.5 

125.9 
2176 
151.0 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) . 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



1990 


1991 


1992 


Dec 


Juiyfl 

1982 ■ 


AugR 
100 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dsc 


lies 


116.5 


117.2 


117.6 


119.2 


118.7 


118.7 


119.1 


118,9 


118.4 


119.2 


121.7 


1232 


1238 


125.3 


124.2 


123 9 


124.7 


124.4 


124.1 


123.2 


122.2 


120.9 


122.1 


123,1 


123.2 


123 4 


123.4 


125.2 


125 9 


124.4 


124.1 


123 3 


124 2 


125.0 


125.4 


125.6 


125.5 


128.7 


127.2 


118.1 


129.9 


84.0 


85. 


80.5 


84.7 


91.5 


88. B 


90.3 


937 


118.1 


103.8 


115.0 


134 1 


116.3 


117.6 


115.4 


103.2 


144.9 


160.1 


106.7 


111.8 


114.8 


115.1 


118.9 


118.1 


117.9 


121 1 


120.8 


121 8 


127.0 


128.6 


134.5 


129.8 


1Z6.5 


126.8 


126,3 


125.8 


126.7 


126.3 


139.0 


116.3 


125.9 


113.1 


114.0 


114.0 


114.8 


116.2 


117.6 


115.8 


107.8 


100.2 


116.4 


133.4 


98.4 


110.5 


115.2 


89.5 


141.1 


187.0 


116.7 


112.9 


109.5 


109 8 


111.1 


109.6 


110.9 


112.0 


113.1 


112^ 


118.4 


117.6 


116.4 


118.0 


121.3 


122.1 


122.1 


123.3 


123,7 


125.4 


157.3 


125.7 


118.4 


108 3 


137.3 


143.7 


134.0 


143.7 


197.7 


178.8 


3/ 


3/ 


7B.e 


S9.9 


77.5 


89.0 


75.7 


85.8 


88,5 


86.0 


141.0 


146.6 


152.5 


154.5 


156.6 


156.8 


157,3 


157,8 


157.9 


157.9 


117.0 


113.5 


106 7 


108.1 


111.S 


110.2 


110:2 


108.1 


107.4 


106.3 


116.0 


112.2 


109.5 


113.2 


112.5 


110.9 


110.5 


105.9 


107.2 


107.3 


119.8 


113.4 


98.9 


97.9 


108.4 


107.0 


108.0 


108.9 


104.2 


101,0 


113.6 


109.9 


109.0 


109.1 


110.2 


112.8 


115.3 


115.9 


113.7 


113.0 


147.2 


149.5 


156,1 


163.0 


147.3 


145.4 


147.9 


155.1 


154.6 


156.2 


117.2 


114.6 


117.9 


117.4 


119.2 


117,9 


118.3 


118.8 


120.3 


121.0 


124.7 


119.6 


120,8 


118,4 


119.0 


118.7 


119.1 


119.9 


120,7 


120.6 


123.2 


116.5 


115.1 


119.0 


127.4 


125,7 


126,5 


126.4 


125.3 


131.8 


122.3 


125 5 


125.6 


125,7 


125.4 


125.8 


125.8 


1262 


125.5 


125.1 


115.3 


1187 


120.8 


121.1 


123.0 


120.9 


120.6 


121.2 


120,3 


119.4 


117.2 


123.7 


126,1 


125,7 


125.8 


125.6 


125.7 


125 9 


125,8 


125.6 


117.5 


119.6 


122.2 


122.9 


123.3 


123,3 


123,3 


123.2 


123.2 


122.9 


125.6 


128.6 


132.0 


133,3 


134.8 


1348 


135.0 


134.7 


134.7 


135.0 


221.4 


249.7 


275.3 


2SS.1 


287.2 


213 3 


213.5 


2140 


213.5 


2212 


114.5 


114,4 


114.7 


114.8 


116.6 


116,6 


116,8 


11B.6 


116.2 


115.9 


117.9 


115.3 


113.9 


113.3 


116.5 


116.1 


116.5 


116.8 


117B 


119.0 


103.6 


96.8 


109.5 


105.5 


105.7 


109.2 


106.3 


109 4 


111.8 


116.7 


122.7 


121.6 


119.8 


119.0 


117.7 


118,4 


119,4 


119.0 


118,8 


1189 


116.8 


103.0 


97.1 


101.1 


116.0 


114.4 


111.5 


111.0 


117.9 


136.6 


108.9 


101.2 


100.4 


100.9 


101.5 


100.6 


101.0 


102.2 


102.5 


100.4 


113.1 


105.5 


105.1 


104.8 


107.5 


108.0 


107.5 


105.6 


109.5 


111.5 


117.5 


114.7 


96.9 


106.3 


97.5 


99.7 


101.5 


94 4 


114.6 


121.4 


97.4 


92.0 


97.3 


892 


91 2 


93,9 


92.2 


96.4 


105,9 


116.4 


115.6 


107.9 


104.7 


106 3 


10S.0 


107.1 


105.7 


100.0 


100.5 


99.2 


11B.8 


111.2 


112.8 


108.8 


124 4 


125,9 


135,1 


126,1 


127.2 


1184 


1178 


115.1 


89.8 


87.3 


90.8 


88.5 


89.4 


92 


88.8 


98.1 


10D.8 


89.5 


961 


92 4 


94.9 


92.6 


93,1 


94.9 


97.3 


98,7 


112.1 


10B,4 


107.5 


107.1 


127.9 


123.8 


118.4 


114.3 


119.1 


127.0 


95.8 


101.1 


101.0 


106.1 


91.8 


93.1 


99,6 


102.2 


98.9 


105.5 


119 2 


113.7 


112.1 


111.1 


114.1 


115.9 


115.3 


114.6 


114.6 


115.4 



All commodities 

Finishsd goods 1/ 

Ail roods 2/ 

Consumer foods 

Fresh tailt & malons 
Prssh & dried vegetables 
Drted fruit 

Canned taiit & juice 
Frozen fruit & juice 

Fresh veg. excl. potatoes 

Canned veg. &juices 

Frozen vegetables 

pQtatoet 

Eggs lot tresh uw {1991=100} 

BaEerir products 

Meats 

Beef & voal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening icooking oil 

Soft drinks 

Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 4/ 

Materials for food manufacturing i 
Flour 

Refined sugar 51 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude tnaterials 6/ 

Foodstuff* k faedstulls 
Fruits & vegetables & nuts 7/ 
Grams 
Livestoclc 
Poultry, live 

Rbert. plant & animal 
Fluid milk 

Oltseedt 
Tobacco, leal 
Sug^. raw cane 

1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Includes all raw. intermediate, & jirocessad Foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, 
& manufactured animal feeds). 3/ New index beginning Dec. 1991. 4/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. 51 Atrtypes.& 
sizes of refined sugar, 6^ Product! entering market for the first time that have not been manufactured at that point. 7/ Fresh & dried. H = revised 

Information contact: Ann Duticart (202)219-0313. 
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Table 8.— Farm -Retail Pric 


e Spree 


ids 




















Annual 




1992 
Dec 








1993 








1991 


1992 


1993 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


r^arkat basket 1/ 






















Retail cost (19S2 -84=1001 
Farm valug (1982-84=100) 


137.4 


138.4 


141.9 


139.5 


141.0 


141.8 


142.2 


142 8 


143.2 


144.6 


106 1 


103.4 


104.9 


103.3 


104.2 


103.8 


104.9 


102.2 


104.1 


104.3 


FarmM-etai! spread {19B2-e4KlO0) 


154.2 


157.3 


161.9 


159,1 


160.8 


162.2 


162.2 


164.7 


164.2 


166.3 


Farm vaius-retai! cost (%) 


27.0 


28.2 


25.9 


25.9 


25.9 


25.6 


25.8 


25.1 


25.5 


25.3 


Meat products 






















Retail cost (19S2-e4a100) 


132.5 


130.7 


134.6 


131.1 


135 5 


135.8 


135.5 


135.9 


136,3 


135.9 


Farm value (1Se2-84>1(W) 


110.0 


104.5 


107.2 


105.5 


108.0 


105,1 


106.9 


103.3 


101.0 


97.4 


Farm-ralail ipread (1982-^4=100) 


155.6 


157.5 


162.8 


157.4 


163.7 


166.9 


164.0 


169.3 


172,5 


175.4 


Farm valuaMstail cost t^] 


42.0 


40.5 


40.3 


40.8 


40.4 


39.2 


39.9 


38.5 


37.5 


36.3 


Dairy product* 






















Retail cost (1982-84=100) 


125,1 


128.5 


129.4 


129.1 


130.2 


130.5 


129.6 


129.5 


129.5 


1302 


Farm valu« (1962-84=100) 


90.0 


95.9 


93.0 


92.8 


95.6 


93.5 


91.7 


92 2 


95,7 


97.1 


Farm-fStall spread (1982-84= 100) 


157.5 


158.6 


162.9 


162.5 


162.1 


164,8 


164.5 


163.9 


160.7 


160.7 


Farm valus-retail cost (14) 


34,5 


35.S 


34.6 


34.5 


35.2 


34.4 


34.0 


34.1 


35.4 


35.8 


Poultry 






















Retail com (1982-84=1001 
Farm valua (1982-84=100) 


131.5 


131.4 


136.9 


133.7 


136.0 


137.5 


138.0 


139.2 


139.7 


141.1 


102,5 


104.0 


111.5 


103 8 


113.7 


117.6 


118.5 


116.0 


114.8 


110.9 


Fann-falail ipte«d (1982-e4>100) 


164.9 


163.0 


166.2 


168.1 


161.7 


160.5 


160.5 


165.9 


168.4 


175 9 


Farm value-retail cost {<M) 


41.7 


42.4 


43.6 


41.8 


447 


45,7 


48.0 


44.6 


44.0 


42.1 


EgaB 
Ftelall cost (1982-84= 100) 
Farm valus(t982-e4=100) 


121.2 


108.3 


117.1 


117.7 


115.1 


117.4 


113.4 


114.9 


118.0 


1160 


100.9 


77.8 


88.9 


95.4 


80.8 


88.0 


77.9 


84.2 


89.5 


89.2 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 


157.6 


1632 


167.8 


1S7.B 


176.7 


170.2 


177 2 


170.0 


169.1 


164.2 


Farm value-rstatl cost (4t) 


53.5 


46.1 


48 8 


52.1 


45.1 


48.2 


44.1 


47.1 


48.8 


494 


Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84=100 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 






















145.8 


151.5 


156.8 


153.3 


157.2 


157.5 


157.7 


158.1 


157.9 


158.9 


85.3 


94.7 


91.4 


89.4 


85 5 


87.5 


87.7 


93.2 


100.9 


105.6 


Farm-retail spread (19S2-S4i>10Q} 


154.3 


159.4 


165.6 


162.2 


167.2 


167.3 


167.5 


167.2 


165 9 


166.3 


Farm value -retail cost (%} 


7.2 


7.7 


7.1 


7.1 


6.7 


6.8 


8.8 


7.2 


7,8 


8.1 


Fresh fruiH 






















Retail cost (1982-84= 100 
Farm vatue (1982-84=100) 


200.1 


189.6 


195.8 


189.6 


183.5 


192.1 


203.7 


208.1 


204,3 


2166 


174.4 


1225 


134.8 


127.2 


129.7 


134.5 


152.2 


142.8 


129.7 


128.2 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 


211.9 


220.6 


224.0 


218.4 


208.3 


218.7 


227.5 


2382 


238.7 


257 4 


Farm value -retail cost (<M) 


27.5 


20.4 


21.7 


21.2 


22.3 


22.1 


23.6 


21.7 


20.1 


187 


Fresh vegetables 






















Retail cost! (1982-84=100) 


154 .4 


157 9 


168.4 


166.1 


1558 


156.1 


157.4 


157.7 


166.1 


174.9 


Farm value (1982-84=100) 


110.8 


120.5 


128.4 


126.0 


109.4 


112.4 


119.1 


100.9 


125.4 


137.6 


Farm-retait spread (1982-84=100) 


176.8 


177 2 


189.0 


186.7 


179.7 


178.5 


177.1 


186.9 


187.0 


194.1 


Farm value-retail cost (<M) 


24.4 


259 


25.9 


25.8 


23.8 


24.5 


25.7 


21.7 


25.6 


26 7 


Processed IruHt & vegetables 






















Retail cost (1982-84=100 


130.2 


133.7 


131.5 


131.4 


131.0 


131.7 


131.6 


132.2 


132.5 


1332 


Farm value (1982-84=100) 


120.6 


129.0 


106.3 


111.2 


105.0 


105.3 


106.5 


107.5 


106.2 


116.3 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84 = 100) 


133 2 


135.2 


139.4 


137.7 


139.1 


139.9 


139.4 


139.9 


140.7 


138.5 


Farm value-retail costs (%) 


22.0 


22 9 


19.2 


20.1 


19.1 


19.0 


19.2 


19.3 


19.0 


20.8 


Fatsioile 






















Retail cost (1982-84=100 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 


131.7 


129.8 


130.0 


128.4 


130.4 


130.1 


130.0 


130.0 


129 2 


129.4 


98.0 


932 


107.5 


98.0 


1143 


107.8 


109.9 


106.6 


118J 


128.9 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 


144.2 


143.3 


138.3 


139.6 


136,3 


138.3 


137.4 


138.9 


1332 


129.6 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


20.0 


19.3 
Annual 


22.2 


20.5 


23.6 


22.3 


22.7 
1993 


22.1 


24.6 


26.8 

1994 




1991 


1992 


1993 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Beef. Ctiolce 






















Retail price 2/ (ctsJIb.) 


288.3 


284.6 


293 4 


288.4 


290.9 


288.4 


288.5 


291 


28S.2 


2868 


Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 


182.5 


179.5 


182.5 


18E.5 


179.4 


176.3 


171.6 


174.2 


170.6 


172.4 


Not farm value 4/ (cts.) 


1602 


161.8 


164.1 


170.2 


160.1 


156 2 


151.0 


152.1 


152.3 


154.4 


Farm-retail spread cts.) 
Wholasale-fatail5/(cls.) 
Farm-vfholesale 6/ (cts.) 


128.1 


122.8 


129.3 


118.2 


130.8 


1322 


137.5 


138.9 


135.9 


132 4 


105.9 


105.0 


110.9 


99.9 


111.5 


112.1 


116.9 


116.8 


117.6 


114.4 


22.3 


17,8 


18.4 


18.3 


19.3 


20.1 


20.6 


22.1 


18.3 


18.0 


Farm value-retail price {%) 
Pork 
Retail price 2/ (ctsTlb.) 


56 


57 


56 


59 


SS 


54 


52 


52 


53 


54 


211.9 


198.0 


197.6 


196.0 


198.7 


201.6 


201.2 


202.1 


201.1 


201 2 


Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 


108.9 


98 9 


102.8 


95 


105.8 


105.5 


106.5 


103.7 


102.7 


104.3 


Not farm value 4/ (cts.l 


78.4 


67 8 


72.5 


66.0 


76.9 


77.0 


75.0 


68.2 


64.1 


69.7 


Farm-reteJI spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-fetail 5/ cts.) 
Farm- wholesale 6/ (cts.) 


133.5 


130.2 


125.1 


130.O 


121.8 


124.6 


126.2 


133 9 


137,0 


131.5 


103.O 


99.1 


94.8 


101.0 


92.9 


96.1 


84 7 


9S.4 


98.4 


96.9 


30.5 


31.1 


30.3 


29.0 


28.9 


28.5 


31.5 


35.5 


38.6 


34.6 


Farm value-retail price (%) 


37 


34 


37 


34 


39 


38 


37 


34 


32 


35 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPI-U of retail prices for dDmastJcally produced farm foods, published monthly by BUS. The tafm value is the payment for 
the quantRy of farm equivalent to the retail unit, less allovirance for byproduct. Farm values are based on pncas at first point ol sale & may include 
marketing charges such as grading & pacldng for soma commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price & the farm value, 
represents charge* for assembling, processing, transporting , distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & chotce yrald grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesale (boxed beef) & wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. ol retail cuts adjusted lor trantponation costs 
& byproduct vatues. 4/ Market vaJue to producer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb of retail cuts, minus value ol byproducts. 5/ Charges for retailing 
& other marketing services such as wholesaling, & In-city transportatior^. 6/ Charges for livet^ock marketing, processing, & transportation. 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870, Larry Duewer (202)219-0712 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 



\J^J^J ITI 


Annual 






1S»2 






1U93 




1991 


1992 


1993 


111 


IV 
1967«100* 


/ 


II 


III 


IV P 


409,7 


418.8 


431.9 


419,2 


422,4 


4269 


432,6 


432.2 


435.9 


420 4 


436.7 


449.0 


436,3 


439,9 


443.5 


4.'i0,1 


450,1 


452.5 


443.8 


4&s.e 


475.1 


460.0 


463.9 


469.6 


475.7 


476,1 


479.2 


3a3.s 


383.4 


395.7 


384.1 


386.5 


391.6 


396.1 


395.0 


400.2 


371.2 


370.1 


371.1 


,169.7 


371.4 


370.8 


369,3 


.■Wfl.4 


376.1 


320.3 


324.8 


322.9 


325.1 


324.9 


324.2 


323.5 


322 4 


321.4 


470.5 


478.1 


487,7 


477.7 


477.7 


478,0 


478.2 


477.7 


5169 


410.9 


387.8 


3873 


384.5 


383.0 


392,5 


390.6 


385 1 


381.0 


310.7 


309.9 


307.9 


310.2 


313.2 


311.2 


305.2 


304.9 


310.3 


446.0 


444.4 


446.8 


444.0 


443.1 


442.8 


444.8 


4.S0.3 


449.1 


251.6 


241.0 


238.8 


241.5 


240.9 


239.4 


238.5 


238.5 


2389 


422.S 


426.1 


425.9 


426.9 


424.0 


425.4 


426.0 


4262 


426,0 


4S0.1 


484.0 


507.6 


4S6.0 


490.2 


5O0.2 


505.6 


510.1 


514,4 


655 7 


654.6 


671,7 


678.3 


673.9 


661.2 


676.2 


6/6,9 


672.3 


508.3 


514.0 


522,3 


536.2 


511.8 


506.1 


520.9 


549.4 


513,0 


S4g.g 


639.9 


638,9 


6856 


681.1 


645,7 


664.0 


609.5 


636,3 


1.065.0 


1.061.1 


1.132.9 


1.053.5 


1.101.8 


1.10B.4 


1.119.5 


1.139.0 


1.164,7 


261.7 


266.9 


270,0 


267 5 


26E.4 


269.0 


268.4 


270.3 


272,2 


282.7 


278.3 


273,3 


277.0 


276.7 


273,8 


274.6 


272.3 


272,3 


442.7 


454.8 


465,2 


455.2 


4&S.6 


462.6 


466.2 


467.4 


464,5 


425.4 


441 9 


459.3 


442.5 


447.7 


451.9 


457,9 


463.1 


464.4 


319.3 


318.1 


321.3 


320 9 


320,1 


319,6 


321.9 


321,6 


322.1 


4B0,5 


496,7 


512.9 


497.8 


503.2 


507,5 


510,9 


514,8 


G18.4 


114.5 


74.4 


64.7 


66.7 


69.8 


64.3 


63,7 


64.8 


65.9 


409.3 


415.8 


425,e 


417,2 


419.1 


421.4 


425 3 


425.6 


428.6 



Labor — hourly earnings 
& bensfitB 

Processmg 

Whole sating 

RetailinS 

Packaging & containers 
Paparboard boxae & containere 
Matal cans 

Paper bags & related products 
Plastic nims & botllOB 
Glass containers 
Metal foil 

Transportation services 

Advertising 

Fuel & power 

Electric 

Patf oleum 

Natural gas 

Communications, water & sewage 

Rent 

Maintenance & repair 

BuBlneee services 

Supplies 

Property taxes^'msuiance 

Interest, short-term 

Total rnarketing cost Index 

■ Indexes measure changes in employee earnings & benefits & in pnces of supplies & services used in processing, wholesaling. & retoiting U.S. farm 
foods purchased (or at-home consumption, P = preliminary, 

Intormation contact: Denis Dunham (202) 21 9-0870. 
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Livestock & Products 



Table 10.— U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Consumption 



Beg. 
stocks 



1991 


397 


1992 


419 


1993 


360 


1994 F 


527 


Pork 




1991 


296 


mm 


38S 


1993 


aas 


1994 F 


36S 


Veal 5/ 




1991 


8 


1992 


7 


1993 


S 


1994 F 


4 


Lamb & mutton 




1991 


S 


1992 


6 


1993 


S 


1994 F 


S 


Total rad msat 




1991 


707 


iwa 


820 


1993 


75e 


1994 F 


907 


Brollars 




1991 


28 


1992 


36 


1993 


33 


1994 F 


27 


Mature chickan 




1991 


224 


1992 


274 


1993 


345 


1994 F 


342 


TurksyB 




1891 


306 


1»2 


264 


1993 


272 


1994 F 


251 


Total poultry 




1991 


557 


1992 


575 


1993 


650 


1994 F 


620 


Rad ma at & poultry 




1991 


1,264 


1992 


1.395 


1993 


1,«8 


1994 F 


1,527 



ProduC" 
tion M 



22,917 
23.088 
23.054 
23.S43 



15,999 
17,234 
17,080 
16,704 



306 
310 
280 
278 



363 
348 

334 
340 



39,565 
40.978 
40,752 
41.165 



19.591 
20,904 
22,004 
23.196 



508 
520 
515 
528 



4,603 
4,777 
4,795 
4.925 



24,701 
28.201 
27,314 
28.649 



64,286 
67,179 
68.066 
89,814 



n ports 


Total 
supply 




Million pounds 4/ 


2,408 
2,440 
2.400 
2.340 


25,720 
25,945 
25,818 
26,710 


775 
645 
734' 
770 


17,070 
18,267 
18,199 
17.842 




XK 



312 
317 
285 
282 


41 
50 
5E 
52 


412 
404 

394 
400 


3,223 
3,135 
3,186 
3,162 


43,516 
44.933 
44,696 
45.234 





Oi 

■9 


19.817 
20.940 
22,037 
23.223 


0' 



732 

794 
860 
870 




0' 

i 


4,900 
5,041 
5.067 
5,176 








27,964 
29,269 


3,223 
3,135 

3,186 
3,162 


68,772 
71,708 
72,659 
74,503 



Exports 



1.1SS 
1,324 
1.275 
1.410 



283 

407 
412 
400 



9 
8 



1,481 
1,739 
1,696 
1.818 



1.261 
1.489 
1,910 
2,000 



28 

41 
55 

60 



103 
171 
230 
200 



1.392 
1,701 
2,194 
2.260 



2,873 
3,440 
3,890 
4,078 



Ending 
stocks 



Total 



Per 

capita 21 

Pound* 



419 
360 
527 
375 


24,113 
'24,281 
24,018 
24,925 


66.8 

66,5 
65.1 
669 


388 

385 
36S 
375 


18,399 
17,475 
17,419 
1 7,067 


50.4 
53.1 
52.3 
50.8 


7 
5 

4 


305 
312 
281 
277 


1,0 
1.0 

0.9 
0.9 


6 
8 

e 

9 


396 

3S8 
377 

383 


1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 


820 
75e 
907 
764 


41,214 
42.436 
42.093 

42,652 


119.6 
121 9 
119,6 
1198 


36 
33 
27 
33 


19,320 
19,418 
20.100 
21,190 


63.7 

66.8 
68.4 
71.4 


274 

345 
342 
340 


429 
408 
463 
470 


1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 


264 
272 
251 
275 


4,541 
4,599 
4,5*7 
4.701 


18,0 
18,0 
17,8 
18.0 


57S 
850 
620 
648 


23.291 
24,425 

25.150 
28.361 


83.4 
86 4 
88,0 
91.2 


1.395 
1.408 
1,527 
1,412 


64,504 
66,861 
67,243 
69,013 


202 .9 

208.3 
207.6 
211.1 



Primary 
market 
price 3/ 



7428 

7536 
76,36 
71-77 



49.69 

43.03 
46,12 
44-50 



99.94 
89.38 

95.77 
90-96 



5321 

61.00 
65.85 
61-67 



54.8 

52.6 

55.2 

50-56 



61,3 

60.2 

82.6 

59-65 



1/ Total including farm production for red meats & federally inspected plus n on fade ratty inspected foF poultry. 2/ Retail watghl basis (The beef carcass-to- 
retall conversion factor was 70.^. 3/ Dollars per cwl for red meat; cents per pound for poultry. Beef. tJedium # 1. Nebraska Direct 1.100-1,300 lb.; pork: 
barrows &gttts, Iowa, Southern Minnesota; veal farm price of calves: lamb & mutton; Choice slaughter lambs, San Angelo: broilers: wholesale 12-city 
average: turkeys: wholesale NY 8-18 lb. young hens, 4/ Carcass weighltor red meals 4 certified raady-to-ncook for poultry W Beginning 1989 veal trade no 
longer reported separately. F = forecast. — = not avail^le. 

Informatiori contacts: Po«y Cochran or Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 1 1 —U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



1987 
198S 
19B9 
1990 
1991 
19S2 

1993 P 

1994 F 



















Consumption 






Pro- 










Hatch- 










Bag. 


duc- 


Im- 




Total 


Ex- 


ing 


Ending 




Par 


Wholasate 


ctock£ 


tion 


ports 




supply 


ports 


use 


stocks 


Total 


capita 
No, 


pricB* 








Million do^en 










Ctsjdoz. 


10.4 


5,868.2 


5.B 




S.884.2 


111,2 


599.1 


14.4 


5,159.5 


2549 


61.6 


14.'t 


5,784.E 


5,3 




5,803.9 


141.8 


605.9 


15.2 


5.041 .0 


246.9 


62,1 


15 2 


5.598^ 


2S.2 




5.638.5 


91.6 


643.9 


10.7 


4.892.4 


237.3 


81 g 


10.7 


5,665.B 


9.1 




5,685.3 


100,5 


678.5 


11.6 


4,894.7 


235.0 


82.2 


11.8 


5,779.3 


2.3 




5,793.3 


154.3 


706.1 


13.0 


4.917.9 


233,5 


77.5 


13.0 


5,884.8 


4.3 




5.902.1 


1570 


728.4 


13.5 


5,003.1 


23S.0 


65 4 


13.5 


5.960.7 


5.0 




5.979 2 


15S.6 


766,0 


10,2 


S.OAiA 


234.4 


72.5 


10.2 


6,020.0 


4.5 




6.036.5 


160.0 


780.0 


12.0 


5,082.7 


2339 


66-72 


^ {arge egg 


is. New York. 


F m forscast. 


P = prelimlnar 


y. 













Information contact- Maxine Davis (202) 21ft-0787. 



Table 12.— U.S. Milk Supply & Use'' 









Commsrclal 




Total 
commsr- 


CCC 


Commorclal 


Ml 
milk 


CCC net ram oval t 




Firm 






Ditap- 






Pioduc- 


Farm 


market- 


Bag. 


Im- 


cl^ 


net(»- 


Ending 


pftar- 


price 


St^im *o(idt ToU^ Krildt 




!ion 


use 


ings 


Hock 


portt 


•uppty 


mov«lt 


Hock* 


ancQ 


1/ 
t/cwt 


bacK bail«2/ 












Billion pounds (milkw baela) 








Billion pountit 


iess 


143.1 


24 


140.7 


4.5 


2.7 


147.B 


10.S 


4.1 


133.0 


12 51 


143 12.9 


1987 


142.7 


2,3 


140.5 


4,t 


2.5 


147.1 


6.8 


4.6 


135.7 


12.54 


9.3 S.3 


i38e 


145,2 


2.2 


142.9 


4.E 


2.4 


149.9 


9.1 


4J 


135.5 


12,26 


6.5 6.3 


19S9 


144.2 


2.1 


142.2 


4,3 


2.5 


149.0 


9.4 


4.1 


135.4 


1356 


0.4 4.D 


1990 


14B.3 


20 


146.3 


4,t 


2.7 


153.1 


9.0 


5.1 


13S.9 


13.58 


1 .6 4.6 


1991 


14G 5 


2.0 


146.5 


5.1 


2.B 


154.3 


10.4 


4.5 


139.4 


12.24 


3.9 6.5 


1992 


151.7 


1.9 


149.S 


4.S 


2.5 


156.7 


10.1 


4.7 


142.0 


13.09 


2.4 5.4 


1993 F 


151.5 


19 


149.6 


4.7 


2.7 


157.0 


6.7 


4.0 


145.7 


12. S3 


4.2 5.2 


1S94F 


152.7 


1.9 


leo.s 


4.e 


2.6 


158.0 


5.1 


4.6 


14S.3 


12.45 


G.O G.O 



1/ Delivered to ptante & d«alert: dosa not re II act d eduction t. 2/ ArfaitratUy weighted aver«ga ol milltfat baala (40 percsrvt) & skim solid e baaii (60 percsnt). F ' lorecaGi. 
tntormstlon contacts Jim Miller (202) 219-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs 



BrfMleis 

Fedoraliy inspsctsd slaugliter, 
corti tied (mil, Sb.) 
Whotesals price. 
i2-cit^(cit.flb.) 
Price ol grower feed (S/ton) 
6 roller-lead price ratio 1/ 
Slocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Broiler-trpe chicks hatched (mil.) 2/ 

Turkeys 
Federally Inspected slaughter. 
ce{lifed(mll. lb.) 
Wholesale price. Eastern U.S.. 
8-16 lb. young hens (cts./lb.) 
Price of rurkey grower lead (Vlon) 
Tuikey-leert pnce ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
PoullS placed inXI.S. (mil.) 

Eggs 

Farm prodi;ction {mil.) 
Average number of layers (mil.) 
Rate ol lay (eggs per layer 
on farms) 

Cartoned price, f^ew York, grade A 
large (CIS Jd 01.) 3/ 
Price ol laying feed ($/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1^ 

Stocks, first ol month 
Shell (mil. doi.) 
Frozen (mil. daz.) 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 





Annual 




1992 
Dec 








1993 






1951 


1992 


1993 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


19.727.7 


21,052.4 


22.1 B5.6 


1,8178 


1.S01.S 


1.905.5 


1,913.3 


1,871.4 


1,810i 


1 ,870.3 


62.0 

206 

3.0 

26.1 

6,616.5 


G2.6 

208, 

3.1 

36.1 

6,e30.» 


S5.2 

208 

3.0 

33.6 

7.130.1 


63.3 

202 

3.1 

23.0 

586.3 


55.4 

206 

3.4 

40.7 

614.3 


67.8 

202 

3S 

37.1 

607.9 


67.6 

203 

3.6 

33.3 

678.6 


G5.7 
219 

3.2 

36,2 

680.0 


65.9 

217 

3,2 

32.7 

568.6 


63.3 

217 

3.1 

28.8 

619.0 



4,651.9 



420 



4,828.9 



4.847.8 



393.1 



419.3 



426.6 



436.0 



451.4 



461.8 



356 



407 



20 5 



34i 



32. a 



31.0 



32.2 



30 .8 



375.4 



61 3 
230 
3.3 

306.4 
308.1 


60.2 
242 
3.1 

264. t 
307.8 


62.6 

247 

3.2 

271.7 

308.6 


65.1 
246 
3i 

320.5 
24.0 


59.8 

251 

3.1 

556.1 

2S.6 


63.4 

247 

3.2 

625.3 

26.2 


66.7 

245 

3.3 

678.6 

21.3 


713 

254 

3.4 

713.8 

21.0 


71.8 

£52 

3.4 

683.6 

23.8 


68.2 

248 

3.3 

290.6 

25.3 


>g,3S2 
276 


70.618 
278 


71.628 
253 


6,112 
282 


5.992 
281 


6.015 
282 


5.876 
283 


6,144 

285 


6.037 
287 


6.249 
289 


252.4 


253.9 


252.6 


21.7 


21.3 


21.3 


20.7 


21.6 


21.1 


21.7 


77.5 
192 
6.8 


654 
199 
5.7 


72.5 
202 
6.2 


73.6 
196 
6.6 


63.9 
202 
67 


72.8 
201 
6.1 


67.2 
200 
5.6 


70,9 
207 
6.8 


71.5 
209 
6.0 


72.2 
207 
61 


0.45 
11,2 


A.63 
123 


0.46 
13.0 


0.46 
14.2 


0.21 
11.5 


0.18 
13.4 


0,18 
13,8 


0.45 
10.9 


0,39 
107 


0.18 
10.4 



31. G 



1/ Pounds of reed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey liveweig hi. 2/ Placement of broiler chicks Is currently leported for 15 States only; henceforth, 
hatch of broiler-type chicks will ba used as a aubstitute. 3/ Price of cailoned aggs to volume buyer* for delivery to rsiaileis. 

InformaHon contact: Maxine Davie (202) 219-0767. 
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Mllkprlcet, Minnasota-Wiscontin, 
3,5% fat ($/cwl) 1/ 
WhcMatale pries* 
Butter, grads A Chi. (ct«Jlb.) 
Am. chesBfl. Wit. 
•Esembl/pt. (ctsjlb.l 
Nonfat (fry milk (ctsjib.) 2/ 

USDAnel removals 3/ 
TotalmNk»uiv.(mil.lb.}4/ 
Butter (mil. lb.) 
Am. chest* (mil. lb.) 
Nonfat [Jrymiik (mil. lb.) 

Milk 
MilK prod, 21 States (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow Ob.) 

Number of milk cows (1 .000) 
U.S. mi!k production (mil. lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil lb.) 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 

Government (mil. lb.) 
Imports, lolaJ (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance 
(mil. lb,) 

Butter 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

American chess* 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stock*. beOinning (mil. lb.) 
Commeieial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Other cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mi), lb.) 
Commercial dissppearance (mil. lb.) 

Nonfat dry mdk 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil, lb.) 

Commercial dissppearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production {mil. gal.) S/ 





Annual 




1B92 








1993 






1991 


1992 


1903 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


11. OS 


11.S8 


11.80 


11.34 


11.42 


11.17 


11.90 


12.46 


12,76 


12.61 


09.3 


82.5 


74.4 


78.6 


73.5 


74,6 


74.3 


74.2 


73.6 


60.7 


124.4 
S4.0 


131.9 
107.1 


131.5 
112.0 


123.2 

109.2 


126.3 
109.6 


124.8 

100.3 


137.4 
109,2 


138.9 
110.8 


138.7 
112.6 


133.7 
112.7 


10,425.0 

442.9 

76.9 

260.5 


0,952.8:' 
439.5' 

tan 

136.7 


6738,5 

291.^ 

8.8 

327.0 


669.4 

24.6 

0.6 

32.1 


271.1 

10.9 

0.4 

25.8 


-91.1 
-5J 

0.4 
24.8 


-490.8 
-23,5 

0.4 
28. 9 


-17.2 

-1.8 
0.2 

40.6 


-178.8 

-0.3 

0.2 

17,5 


374.1 

163 

0.2 

17.5 


126.671 
14.977 

e.391 

148.477 


126,300 

15.546 

8.253 

151.747 


127,678 

15.694 

8,136 

151.468 


10.659 

1.29£ 

8.247 

7/ 12.626 


10,948 

1.346 

8,134 

11 12.94S 


10,572 

1.302 

6,120 

7/12.504 


10.160 
1.253 

8.110 
7/12.016 


10,35* 

1.280 

8.093 

7/ 12,328 


9.907 

1.237 

8,079 

7/ 1 1 .898 


10,408 
1.292 

8,057 
7/12.387 


13.359 
5.146 
8.213 
2,625 


15.641 

4,461 

11.379 

2,524 


14.215 
4.688 
9,526 


14.826 

4.603 

10.223 

323 


19.107 

5J46 

13,781 

235 


17.636 

5.37S 

12.261 

190 


15.649 
5,275 

10.374 
224 


13.840 

4,982 

6,85* 

293 


12.408 

5.005 

7,401 

300 


10.597 
4.565 
6.033 


139,343 


142. (70 





12,132 


12.720 


12.722 


12,867 


12,452 


12.658 




1,335.6 
416.1 
903.5 


1,365.2 
539.4 
944.2 


1,318.6 
447.7 


119.8 

487,6 

97,2 


87.2 

689.3 
72.9 


79.3 

634,0 

83.8 


80.4 
454.S 
108 9 


92.1 

388.8 

01.0 


95.7 
351,4 
108.2 


118.2 
283.8 


2.768.9 

347.1 

2.758.7 


2,936.6 

318.7 

2,900.0 


2.924.8 
346.7 


259.6 
324.8 
239.5 


259.5 

413.8 
262.4 


237.8 
408. 9 
260.0 


213.5 
306.7 
219.7 


239.0 

4 

234.3 


223.7 
395.3 
258.7 


246.1 
362.5 


3.250.0 

110.6 

3.539.2 


3.551.7 

97.fi 

3,795.4 


3.640.1 
120.9 


■512,0 
121.9 
349.8 


281,2 
131.4 
312.0 


292,2 
126.0 

^15.8. 


3Q3.0 
122.3 
339.2 


317.1 
111.3 
35S.9 


318.6 

t04.D 
351.5 


315.3 
100.5 


877.5 

161.9 
662.7 


872.1 
214S 

720,6 


926.5 
81.2 


79 2 

87.6 
S0.2 


88.4 

143.6 

75.7 


64.9 

130.4 

37.7 


51.1 

133S 

60.2 


58.3 

100.0 

44.1 


56.0 
75.0 
49.9 


01.2 
66.4 


1.203.1 


1,196.8 
Annual 


t, 177.6 


77.9 


124.8 
1992 


117 6 


100.0 


8S.0 


75.8 
1993 


77.6 


1991 


1962 


1993 


II 


til 


IV 


IP 


IIP 


IMP 


IV P 


148.477 

14,860 

9,902 

I.sa 

S.95 


151 .747 

15,423 

9,839 

1.69 
9.95 


151.458 

15.580 

9,721 

1.65 

0.64 


39.077 

3.971 

g.841 

1.65 

9.50 


37.515 

3.818 

9,826 

1.75 

10.10 


37.166 

3.782 

9.827 

1.69 

9.75 


37.763 
3.862 

9.777 
1.61 
9.09 


39,614 

4.068 

9,739 

1.68 

0.65 


37.468 

3.861 

9,710 

1.62 

9.35 


36,613 

3,789 

9.662 

1 68 

10.02 



Milk production (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

No. of milk cows (1 .000) 
Milk-feed price ratio 6/ 
Returns over concenUat* 
costs (S/cwt milk) W 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk 2/ Prices paid (.o.b. Central State* production area. 3/ Include* product* exporled through the Dairy Export incentive Program (DEI P). 
4/ Milk equivalent, fat basts. 5/ Hard ice cream, ice milk. & hard stterbel. 6/ Based on average milk price after adjustment for price support deductions. 
7/ Estimated. - - - « not available. P « preiimfnary. 

Information contact: LaVerne T. Wtlliam* (202) 219-O770. 



Table 15.— Wool. 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



U.S. wool price, (ctsJIb.) 1/ 
Imported wool price, (ctsJIb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (1.000 tb,) 

Carpet wool (1.000 lb.) 





















1991 


1992 


1993 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


199 


204 


137 


210 


176 


146 


134 


136 


132 


167 


210 


142 


203 


189 


150 


137 


128 


150 


137.187 


136.143 


139,941 


33,581 


31.066 


35,503 


35,462 


35,021 


33,955 


14.352 


14.695 


15.665 


3,145 


3.378 


4,511 


4.341 


2,64« 


4,165 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4* & up. 2/ V 
ean basis, Australian 60/e2's, type 64A (24 micron). Dutysince 19e2ha3been lO.Ocsnts. — = not available. P^preli 



clean 

informalion contact: John Lawler (202) 219-0640. 



2/ Wool price, Charieslon, SC warehoute. 
'iminary. 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



Csttls on fsed (7 Statai) 
Numbaf or feed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Placed on (asd (1,000 hewJ) 
Markettng* (1,000 head) 
Other diisppesrsnce (1.000 head) 

Bael Maer-corn price ratio. 
Oinahs 2/ 
Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha 2/ 

Market pricii($/cw() 
Slaughter cetti* 

Choice it*sri. Omeha 1,000-1, 100 lb. 
Choice iisart. Neb. Olr»ct, 

1,100-1.300 lb. 
Bonlr^g utility cows. Sioux Fall* 
Feeder cattle 

Msdium no. 1. Oklahoma City 
600-700 lb. 

Slaughter ho^s 

Barrow* & gilt*, Iowa. S. Minn. 
Feeder pigi 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per h««d] 

Slaughter cheep & lamb* 

L^mb*. Choice. San Angela 

Ewe*, Good, San Angela 
Feeder larr\be 

Chalet, San AngelO 

Wholetala m«a1 prICei. Midwest 
Boxed beat Cut-out value 
Cannet & cuttei cow bael 
Porlcloin*. 14-18 lb. 3/ 
Porkbellle*. 12-t4lb. 
Hame. Gt<inned. 17-20 lb. 

All Iresh beel retail price 4/ 

Commercial slaughter (1,000 head) S/ 
Cattle 

Steers 

HetferE 

Cow* 

Bulta&Etags 
Calves 

Sheep & lamb* 
Hofli 

Commercial ptoductJon (mil. lb.). 
Beel 
Veal 

Lamb & multon 
Pork 





Annual 




1992 

Dec 








1993 






1991 


1992 


1993 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


8. 992 
19.704 
19,066 

1,233 


8,397 
20.498 
18.623 

1,199 


9.073 
20.393 
18.938 

1.202 


8.S94 

1,094 

1,414 

101 


7,903 
1.503 
1.692 

ai 


7,633 

1.865 

1,687 

77 


7,734 

2,158 

1,642 

66 


8,184 

2,474 

1.S6S 

76 


9.016 

1,858 

1,459 

108 


e.307 

1,499 

1,451 

76 


31.6 
21.1 


33.3 

19.0 


34.0 
20.4 


38 .S 

21.2 


31.4 
20.1 


32 8 

21.7 


32.0 
21,5 


29.8 

20.1 


26.4 
16.3 


25.0 
14.3 



73.83 



92.74 



53.54 



118.31 
99 42 

108.33 
47.79 
75.68 

271.05 



74.65 



76.60 



76.58 



72.22 



73.28 



71.46 



69.78 



85.57 



90.96 



86.57 



92.96 



92.58 



91.23 



88.11 



62.09 



116.73 
93. S5 

101.41 
30.39 
67.42 



69.32 



118.75 
95.39 

107.47 
41.62 
67.85 



266.79 273.43 



71.13 



110.9S 
95.31 
96.22 
28.80 
72 67 

266.29 



58 58 



114.48 

101.69 

113.40 

44.51 

64.94 

275.93 



63.17 



1 16.73 
08.50 

116.73 
46.68 
66.96 

273.89 



68.76 



114.65 
94.72 

116,74 
43.82 
75.08 

271 .74 



69.96 



1 1 1 .52 
M.02 

111.85 
47.25 
76.34 

273.50 



69.93 



86.70 



71.81 



113.26 
90.22 
98.68 
47.21 
73.82 

273.58 



69.98 



74.28 


76.36 


76,36 


77.34 


73.60 


74.59 


73,11 


71.14 


71.54 


71.00 


&0.31 


44.84 


47.51 


42.08 


50.28 


49.61 


47.97 


46.00 


43.12 


42.38 



87.63 



49.69 


43.03 


46.12 


42.73 


46.71 


4«.63 


48.80 


47.54 


43.37 


40.88 


39.84 


31.71 


40.66 


29.78 


36.69 


36.13 


39.78 


42.22 


34.38 


'32.60 


53 21 
31.98 


61.00 
35.38 


65.85 

37.46 


67,25 

40.75 


57.00 
38.17 


58.97 
35.39 


66.08 
34.84 


63.75 
30.82 


65.68 
34.68 


68.44 
39.60 



72.00 



110.83 

89.ea 

92.33 
46.21 
61.94 

273.55 



32,690 


32,873 


33,322 


2,703 


2,864 


2,941 


2,870 


2.797 


2.697 


2,775 


16.728 


17.135 


17.220 


1.3<i3 


1.494 


1,564 


1,477 


1.402 


1,316 


1,4)1 


9.725 


9.236 


9.357 


710 


844 


820 


S16 


805 


759 


768 


5.623 


6.846 


6.087 


561 


458 


495 


517 


531 


566 


646 


614 


653 


659 


50 


58 


62 


60 


59 


56 


SI 


1,436 


1,371 


1,195 


124 


93 


98 


97 


97 


105 


106 


5.722 


6.496 


5.181 


478 


409 


432 


426 


406 


418 


443 


88.169 


64.SS8 


93,067 


8.360 


7.177 


7.637 


7.94S 


8,039 


8.138 


8.394 


22,800 


22.968 


22,940 


1,855 


1,983 


2,065 


2,027 


1,980 


1.890 


1.947 


296 


299 


269 


26 


22 


23 


22 


22 


23 


24 


358 


343 


329 


28 


26 


27 


27 


25 


26 


28 


15.946 


17,185 


17,031 


1,524 


1,311 


1.389 


1.43S 


1.473 


1.508 


1.663 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



Cattle on leed (13 States) 
Number on leed (1 ,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on leed (1,000 head) 
Marketings (1 ,000 head) 
Other (Ssappearanca (1.000 head) 

Hogs&pigi(10 States) 6/ 
Inventory (1.000 head) 1/ 

Breeding (1.000 heaJ} M 

Market (1.000 head) t/ 
Farrowinas [l.ooo head) 
Pig crap (1 .000 head) 



1»1 


1992 


1993 


11 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


ill 


IV 


10,827 

23,208 

22,383 

1.517 


10.135 

24.241 

22.056 

1,436 


10,884 

24,011 

22.316 

1,484 


9,693 

5.273 

5,675 

444 


8.947 

6.107 

5.766 

268 


8.920 

7,458 

5,174 

320 


10,884 

5.321 

5.314 

439 


10.452 

5.314 

5.833 

460 


9,493 

6.341 

5.893 

270 


9351 

7,035 

5.276 

3t5 


42.900 
5,257 

37.643 
9.516 

75.330 


4S.73S 
5.610 

40.125 
9.695 

78.520 


46.240 
5.615 

40.725 
e.292 

75,355 


44.800 
5,555 

39.245 
2.663 

21.570 


47.145 
5.735 

41,410 
2,363 

18.267 


48.270 
5,735 

42.535 
2,373 

19.161 


46.240 
6.515 

40.725 
2.210 

18.093 


45.080 
5.470 

39.610 
2.521 

20.465 


46,420 
6.630 

40.790 
2.332 

18.849 


46.920 
5.560 

41.360 
2.229 

17.948 



l/Seginnlng ol period. 2/ Bushels or corn equal In value to 1 00 pound* live welohl. 3/ Prkirto 1984. 8-14 lb.; 1984 & 1985. 14-17 lb; beginning 1986, 14-18 lb. 4/ New 
serie* estimating the composite price ol all beel orade* & ground t>eel told by retail atore*. I^ls nan ssriei I* in addition to. but does not replace, the series for the retail 
price ot Choice beel that appears in table 8. 5/ dasee* estimated. 6/ Quarters are Dec. ol preceding year- Feb. (I), Mar.-May(ll), June-Aug.(lll), & 8«Pt-Nov. (IV). 
May not add to NASS totals due to rounding. — - not a ve liable. 'lntent>on*. 

Inlormatfon contact: Polly Cochran (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization^-^. 



Ares 



Sat 

^sidg 
3/ 



PlBntfld 



Marvei- 
ted 



Yiflid 



Pfpdue- 
tion 



ToUl 

iuppty 

4/ 



Fmd 


Othsr 




and 


ddmaa- 




radd- 


tlO 


Ex- 


ual 


ute 


port > 



Total 



Ending 
•tocki 



Fftm 

price 

SI 



Mil. •»«» 



BuJacto 



Mil. bu. 



tn>u. 



Whaat 

i9ea/eo 

1990/91 
1891/92' 
1992/93- 
1S83/94' 



ISU/Sfl 

1990/91 
1991/92' 
1992/93- 
1893/94- 



Corn 
19SS/S9 
1989/90 

1 sea/91 

1991/92- 
1992/93- 
1993;/g4' 



Sorghum 
19£s/S9 
19S9/90 
19«0/0» 
1991/92' 
1992/93' 
1993/94* 



Barley 

Tg«^/se 

1988/90 

1990/91 

1991/92' 

1992/93* 

1993/94' 



OatE 
19fiS/SB 
1999/90 
1990/91 
1991/92- 
1992/93- 
1993/94* 



Soybsant 
1^88/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92' 
1992/93' 
1993/84' 



Soybean M 
1BBS/a9 
1969/90 
1990/91 
1991/92* 
1992/93* 
1993/94- 



Soybaan meil 
1988/89 
1989/80 
1990/91 
1991/92- 
1992/93- 
1993/94- 



??.s 




65.5 


9.8 




78. e 


7.5 




77 .2 


15.9 




69.9 


7.3 




723 


5.0 




72.2 




MM 


■cm 


1.09 




2.93 


1 IS 




2 73 


1.02 




2.80 


0.9 




2.88 


0.4 




3.18 


o.a 




2.92 




Mil 


acrai 


20.5 




87.7 


10.8 




72.2 


10 7 




74.2 


7.4 




78.0 


53 




79.3 


9.0 




73.3 




Mil. 


acre I 


3.S 




10.3 


3.3 




12.e 


3.3 




10. S 


2.5 




11.1 


2.0 




13.3 


2.0 




10.5 




Mil. 


aerae 


2.8 




9.8 


2.3 




9.1 


2.B 




8.2 


2.2 




8.9 


2.3 




7.8 


Z.2 




7.8 




Mil. 


aci«t 


0.3 




13.9 


0.4 




12.1 


0.2 




10 4 


0.6 




8.7 


0.7 




8.0 


0.8 




7.9 




MIL 


acre* 







£8.8 







60.8 







57.8 







59.2 







59.1 







59.4 



53.2 


34.1 


1.812 


3.098 


ISO 


829 


1.415 


2.304 


702 


3.72 


82.2 


32.7 


2.037 


2.762 


144 


849 


1.232 


2.22S 


536 


3.72 


69 3 


39.5 


2.736 


3.308 


499 


875 


1.068 


2.443 


866 


2.61 


S7.7 


34.3 


1.981 


2.888 


250 


887 


1.280 


2,416 


472 


3.00 


62.4 


39.4 


2.459 


3.001 


191 


927 


1.354 


2,472 


529 


3.24 


62.6 


M3 

Lb^acfa 


2.402 


3.026 


276 


938 
Mil. cwl dough eq 


1.225 

ulv.) 


2,438 


58B 


3,10-3.25 
$/cw1 


2.90 


B.514 


159.9 


195.1 


__ 


8/ 82 .S 


BS.9 


168.4 


26.7 


6 83 


2.89 


5.749 


1546 


185.8 


— 


V 82.1 


77.2 


169.3 


26.4 


7.35 


2.82 


5.529 


156.1 


187,2 





6/ 91.7 


70,9 


182.7 


24.6 


8.70 


2.78 


S.674 


1S7.S 


187.3 





V 93.5 


66.4 


159.9 


27,4 


7.S8 


3.13 


5.736 


179.7 


213.2 


— 


V 98.7 


TT.O 


173.7 


39.4 


5.89 


2.83 


5.510 
BuVacra 


158.< 


202.3 




6/98.8 
Mil. bu. 


83.0 


181.6 


20.7 


8.00-9.50 


58.3 


84.6 


4.929 


9.191. 


3.841 


1.293 


2.026 


7.260 


1.930 


254 


64.7 


11B.3 


7.525 


e.468 


4.389 


1.356 


2.368 


8.113 


1.344 


2.36 


67.0 


11B.S 


7.834 


9.282 


4.663 


1.373 


1.725 


7.761 


1.521 


2.28 


68.8 


108.6 


7.47S 


s.oie 


4.878 


1.454 


1.684 


7.916 


1.100 


2.37 


72.2 


131.4 


e.4S2 


^i:4^ 


6.301 


1,511 


1.863 


8.476 


2.113 


2.07 


63.0 


100.7 


6.344 


4.800 


1,600 


1.300 


7.700 


777 


2.65-2 75 




SuJacri 








Mil. bu. 








**u. 


SO 


63.8 


577 


1.239 


486 


22 


31 i 


800 


440 


2.27 


11.1 


55.4 


615 


1.055 


517 


15 


303 


835 


220 


2.10 


9.1 


63.1 


573 


793 


410 


9 


232 


651 


143 


2.12 


99 


59.3 


565 


727 


374 


9 


292 


674 


53 


2.25 


12.2 


72.8 


8e4 


937 


47a 


8 


277 


762 


175 


1.89 


9.5 


59.9 
BuJacie 


568 


7(t3 


4^ 


8 

Mil.hu. 


176 


658 


BS 


2.40-2.60 
S/bu. 


7.8 


38.0 


290 


622 


171 


175 


79 


425 


196 


2.80 


9.3 


48. 6 


404 


614 


193 


175 


B4 


453 


161 


2.42 


7.5 


56.1 


422 


596 


205 


176 


81 


481 


135 


2.14 


e.4 


55.2 


464 


624 


225 


176 


94 


496 


129 


2.10 


7.3 


62.6 


458 


598 


195 


17; 


80 


447 


151 


2.05 


6.8 


58.9 
BuJacrs 


400 


586 


210 


170 
Mil. bu. 


60 


440 


146 


1.96-2.05 
Vbu. 


6.5 


39.3 


218 


392 


194 


100 


1 


294 


88 


2.81 


6.9 


54.3 


374 


53S 


266 


115 


1 


381 


157 


1.49 


5.9 


60.1 


358 


678 


2S6 


120 


1 


407 


171 


1.14 


4.8 


60.7 


243 


489 


235 


125 


2 


362 


128 


1.21 


4.5 


65.6 


295 


477 


233 


125 


8 


364 


113 


1.32 


3.8 


54 .4 
BuJseia 


206 


414 


180 


125 
Mil. bu. 


5 


310 


104 


1.35-1.45 
«/bu. 


87.4 


27.0 


1.549 


1 .855 7 


1 gg 


1.058 


527 


1,673 


182 


7A2 


S9.S 


32.3 


1.924 


2.109 7 


101 


1,146 


623 


1,870 


239 


5.69 


66 S 


34.1 


1.926 


2.168 7 


95 


1.187 


557 


1.839 


329 


5.74 


SS.0 


34.2 


1.987 


2.319 7 


103 


1.2S4 


684 


2.041 


278 


5.58 


sajt 


37.6 


2.188 


2.468 7j 


127 


1,279 


770 


2.170 


292 


5.58 


56.4 


32.0 


1.809 


2,108 7j 


106 


1.240 
Mil. Ibt. 


605 


1.951 


155 


8 25-6 75 

8/ CtiJlb. 








11.737 


13.967 


__ 


10.501 


i.eei 


12.252 


1.716 


21.10 


^ 


— 


13.004 


14.741 


^ 


12,083 


t,3S3 


13.436 


1.305 


22.30 


^ 


^ 


13.408 


14.730 


^ 


12.164 


780 


12.944 


1.788 


21,00 


^ 


— 


14.345 


16,132 


^ 


12.245 


1.648 


13.893 


2.239 


19.10 


^ 


— 


13.778 


18,027 


^^ 


13.053 


1,419 


14.472 


1.55S 


21.40 






13.635 


15.125 




13.000 
1.000 ton* 


1,250 


14.250 


876 


27.0-29.0 
9/ Won 


^ 


^ 


24.943 


25.100 


^ 


19,857 


5.270 


24.927 


173 


252,40 


^ 


^ 


27.719 


27.900 


>_ 


22.263 


6.31 e 


27,582 


318 


186.48 


^ 


— 


28.325 


28.688 


— 


22,934 


5.459 


28.403 


285 


181.40 


— 


^ 


29.831 


30,183 


^ 


23.008 


6.945 


20,853 


230 


189.S0 


— 


— 


30.364 


30.687 


^ 


24.251 


B.232 


30.483 


204 


193.75 


— 


— 


28,496 


29,800 


— 


24.600 


4.900 


29.500 


300 


186-205 



S«e footnotfli at and of table. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued. 



Area 



FBod 



Set 

And* 

3/ 



PlanM 



Htrvea- 
ted 



Cotlon 10/ 
leas/8» 
isflS/so 

1SW)/S1 
1991/92' 
1992/93- 
1993/94* 



2i 

3.S 
2.0 

1.4 
1.7 
1.4 



MM acret 

12.S 
lO.e 
12.3 
14,1 
13.2 
13.4 



11,8 

S.5 

n.7 

13,0 

11,1 

t2,B 



Ylald 



Lbyacre 
eiB 

ei4 

634 
652 
699 
607 



Produo- 
Utm 



1S,4 
12,2 
15,S 
17,6 
16.2 
16,2 



Tolal 

tupply 

4/ 



OthBf 
domea- 
ri^d- tic 

ual UM 



Bx- 

pOflB 



, ball I 



21.2 
ia.3 
1S.S 
20.0 
1S.B 
20.S 



ToMI 



Ending 
Stock! 



Farm 

pnc« 

6/ 



Ctailt>. 



7.a 


6.1 


13.9 


7.1 


S^SQ 


a.s 


7.7 


16.S 


3.0 


@^^ 


8.7 


7.8 


1E.S 


2 3 


67.10 


fie 


6.6 


16.3 


3,7 


58.10 


10 3 


S.2 


1S.S 


4.7 


54.90 


10 2 


6.5 


IB 7 


4.2 


11/ 54,30 



-Fsbruarv 10 1994 Suoplv A Dsmmnd ErtimalBi, 1/ MarkBlIng year beginning June 1 tor wheat, bailey. I. oatt. Auourt 1 tor cotton A rice. S«ptBmbef 1 for joybeani, 
com. i .M^Ohum, October 1 lor soyrti.al i wyoil. 2/Conv9rilwi laclori: Hsctara (ha.) .2.471 acre.. 1 mBtrtcloi; - 2204 622 Po^nd.. 36.743? bu^hjila otwhea at 
BoybBan«j9.3679bu(ih«(ig*eorfio«,6WohtJfnM5.M9ebu»h«li_o(^bafl8y. M,B944bu»hijB^^^ 
djvflmon. " ' -^^ m "^"^^ -^ .. ,,-- ..*....« ^^ „-* .^^p , ..^ -». _-. . .» » 

4/ include 

IncludBd 

Stocki-,.. 

/August l^ecamber 1: not ■ projection tor the marVehng year 




■ not available or not applicable 



Not*: Sat-a5>dB data lor 1993at< tiom June IS lignup report. 

information contact: Commodity Economic* Divieion, Crop« Branch (202) 219-0840, 



Table 18— Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities 





Marketing year 1/ 




1992 






1963 






1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 


1992/93 


Aug 


5b pt 


tSct 


Nov 


Oac 


4.22 


2.94 


3.77 


3.67 


3.81 


3.34 


3.37 


3.S2 


3.39 


4.1 S 


4.18 
15.5S 


3.06 
1S.2S 


3.82 
16.48 


3.91 
13.36 


3.88 
IS. SI 


4.es 

12.36 


4.90 
12.75 


S.17 
1S.20 


S.50 
23.7S 


S.4S 
26.2S 


2.54 


2.41 


2.S2 


222 


2.17 


2.37 


2.34 


243 


2.77 


2.98 


4.21 


4,08 


4.36 


3.74 


3.70 


4.01 


3.89 


4.03 


■11.60 


4.91 


2.Z0 


2.13 


2.17 


2,11 


2.06 


1.89 


1.S9 


2.01 


.n« 


2.14 


m 


2.42 


2.38 


2.37 


2.36 


2.27 


2.16 


2.26 


2.48 


2.S7 


89.8 


74,8 


sa.7 


54.1 


S1.9 


S3.0 


54.0 


S4.8 


65.6 


60.3 


82.3 
83.8 


82.S 
SS.2 


62.0 
66.3 


Sfl.9 
82.5 


64.3 
61.S 


5S.6 
S7.3 


SS.1 
S7.0 


H,7 
66.9 


SS.1 
58.6 


£9.8 
64.6 


5.86 


S.TS 


S.7S 


5.96 


5.68 


6.66 


8.32 


6,06 


8.65 


6.S4 


22.30 


21,00 


19.10 


21.40 


20.52 


23.46 


23.81 


22.98 


24.22 


2a.7S 


186.S0 


181.40 


189.20 


193.75 


187.60 


219.10 


196.90 


1M.60 


209.40 


20a.OO 



Wheal. No. 1 MRW. 

Kan>aaCity($/bu.)2/ 
Wheat. DNS. 

Mlnneapotii (S/bu.) 3/ 
Rlce.S.W.U.(J/cwi)4/ 

Corn, no. 2 ysiioiv. 30 day, 

Chicago (S/bu.) 
Sorghum, no. 2 yellow. 

Kan tat City {^cwt) 
Barley. feBd. 

Duluth ($/bu.) 51 
Barley. inattina> 

Minneapolla ($/bu,) 

U,S. prie«. SU^. 

1-1/ieln,(ct>ilb.)e/ 
Nortliem Europe pricoi 

index(sttJlb.)7' 

U.S. M 1-3/3i in. (cttJlb.) 8/ 

Soybeant, no. 1 yeilDw. 30 day. 

Chicago (S/bu.) 
Soybean oil. crude. 

Decatur (ctt./1b ) 

Soybean meal. 48% protein. 

Dacatur (S/lon) 9/ 

1/ BBginnino Juno 1 tor wheat & barlBy: Aug. 1 tor rice & cotton: Sept. 1 for corn, eorghum & aoybeant: Oct. 1 (or ioymeai i. oH, *'0^''>''nfPf?!*ll'- ^ •i^'.^Ji^^'^' 
4/Longor8in miiiodbatu S/Baginnino Mar. 1987 report, ng pointchanged trom MinneaPoiiHoDuluth. 6/ Average tpot market. 7/ Liverpool Cotiook A index, 
avsiaga of tiva lowest prlcei of 13 aeiectad grovrtha. il Memphti territory growlha. 9/ Note change to 46H protein. 

Information contacta: Wheat, rice, l feed graini. Jenny Sonzaie* (202) 216-0840: Cotton, l^a Mayer (202) 219-0840: Soybsant. Meik A«h (202) 219-0640. 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates, 
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Rndley 




Piymflnt rftt»B 












PakJ Ihnd tf lv»r>roo 








Bitlc 


or 


announced 






Elteclive 




Partici- 




Targ«t 


toan 




toan 


Total 




ba«e 


Proofwn 


pation 




Price 


rate 




rale 1/ 


detlciflncy 


Mandatory Option »l 


■crei S/ 


3/ 


tate 4/ 












*/bu. 




Mil, 
acrii 


Percent of 


Porcant 
of bate 


Whaat 




















198e/Sg 


4.J3 


2,76 




2.21 


0.69 


__ 


S48 


27,5/0/0 


86 


i»sarao 


4.10 


2,58 




2, OS 


0,32 


— ,^__ 


B2.3 


to/o/o 


78 


1»90/91 5/ 


400 


2,44 




1 95 


1,28 


*^W .WW 


80.6 


«/ 5/0/0 


83 


ia«i/9£ 


4 00 


2,52 




2.04 


-1.35 


w^w 


70.2 


15/0/0 


85 


1992/93 


■.00 


2. 58 




2.21 


0.81 


w^w .— 


78.9 


5/0/0 


83 


1(93/94 


4.00 


2 86 




2,45 


"1,03 


.*. 


78,5 


0/0/0 


il 


IB94^5 


400 


2.72 




2.6« 


""0.85 

$/cwt 






0/0/0 




Rice 




















1986/89 


11.15 


S63 


7) 


6. SO 


4.31 


— __ 


4Ji 


2S/0/0 


94 


1989/90 


10.80 


9.50 


7/ 


fl.OO 


35« 


'_» «_ 


4 2 


25/0/0 


»4 


1990/91 S/ 


10,71 


6. SO 


7/ 


G.40 


4,16 


__ _— 


4,2 


20/0/0 


05 


1991/92 


10,71 


e.so 


7/ 


6,85 


3.07 


. — - .— 


42 


5/0/0 


95 


tSS2/93 


10,71 


e.eo 






4.21 


w^w .— 


4,1 


0/0/0 


96 


1993/94 


10.71 


e.so 




*^w 


"3,98 


.*. .— 


4,1 


5/0/0 


96 


1994/95 


10,71 


e.so 






•"0.9* 

$/bu. 






0/0/0 




Com 




















1988/89 


2,93 


2,21 




1.77 


0.36 


1.75 


82 9 


20/0/10 


87 


1989/90 


2,84 


2,06 




1.65 


0,68 


,^__ 


827 


10/0/0 


70 


1990/91 S/ 


2. 75 


1.96 




1.57 


0,61 


__ 


82.6 


10/0/0 


78 


1991/92 


2,76 


1.89 




1.62 


0.41 


— __ 


82.7 


7.5/0/0 


77 


199Z/93 


2,75 


2.0t 




1.72 


0.73 


w^w — — 


^2f1 


5/0/0 


'76 


1993/94 


2.75 


1.99 




1,72 


'■0,72 


.*. - — 


81,9 


10/0/0 


,81 


1994/95 


2.75 


1.99 




1,89 


""0.40 
Vbu. 






0/0/0 




Sorghum 
1988/89 




















2,7B 


2.10 




1.68 


0.48 


1.65 


iE.a 


20/0/10 


£2 


1989/90 


2.70 


1.96 




1.57 


0.66 


.*. 


16,2 


10«)/0 


71 


1990/91 S/ 


2.ei 


1,86 




1,49 


0,56 


w^w 


15.4 


10/0/0 


70 


1991/92 


2.61 


1,80 




1,54 


37 


.*. «_ 


13.S 


7,5/0/0 


77 


1992/93 


2.61 


1,01 




1,63 


0.70 


^^^ 


13.6 


5/0/0 


79 


1993/94 


2 61 


1,89 




1,63 


"0,70 





13.5 


5/0/0 


81 


1994/95 


2.61 


1,89 




1.80 


"•0 46 

sn>\i. 






0/0/0 




Barlsy 
1988/89 




















2.51 


1,80 




1.44 


0.00 


1.40 


12.5 


20/0/10 


79 


1989/90 


2,44 


1.68 




1.34 


0.00 


.*. 


12,3 


10/0/O 


67 


1990/91 S/ 


2,36 


1.60 




fM 


0,20 


„ — 


11.9 


10/0/0 


68 


1991/92 


2.M 


1.S4 




1 32 


0,82 


s^^^^ 


11.5 


7,5/0/0 


76 


199Z/93 


2 36 


1.64 




1,40 


0.56 


.*. . — - 


11,1 


5)010 


75 


1993/94 


2,36 


1,62 




1.40 


"0,67 


— w 


10,8 


0/0/0 


82 


1994(95 


2,38 


1,B2 




1,54 


"•0,S2 






0/0/0 




Oats 




















1988/89 


1.S5 


1.14 




91 


00 


.*. 


7.9 


5/0/0 


30 


1989/90 


I.SO 


1,06 




0.85 


0.00 


^ 


7,8 


5/0/0 


18 


1990/91 5/ 


1,45 


1.01 




0.81 


0.32 


.*. 


75 


5/(WJ 


09 


1991/92 


1.45 


0.07 




0.83 


0.35 


.*. 


7,3 


0/0/0 


38 


1992/93 


1.45 


1,03 




OSS 


0,17 





7i 


0/0/0 


40 


1993/94 


1.i5 


1.02 




0.88 


"0.11 


— __ 


7.1 


0/0/0 


46 


1994/95 


1.45 


1,02 




0.97 


---0.00 
SIbti. 


_ _ 




0/0/0 




Soybeans 9/ 
1988/89 




















1 ■ II 


— __ 




4.77 





_*. 


' 


— 


. — 


1989/90 


. — ,. 


— __ 




4.53 


- 


^^^ 


' 


— 


— -. 


1990/91 5/ 


- -- 


^^^ 




4.S0 


^^^ 


_*. 





— 


_*. 


1991/92 





.^^^^ 




6,0Z 


^^^ 


_*. 


' 


_*. 





1992/93 





^^^ 




5.02 


*— ^ 


^^^ 


■■- 


—— 





1993/94 





^^^ 




5.02 


**^ 





— — 


.,*— 





1994/9>5 


~ 


~ 




4,92 


CU./Tb. 










Upland coHon 
1988/89 




















75.9 


51.80 


11/ SI, 80 


19^ 


^^* _*. 


T4.5 


12 5«)/0 


SO 


1989/90 


73,4 


SO.O0 


11/ 


so,oo 


13.1 


^^* ^^^ 


14,6 


25/0/0 


80 


1990/91 £/ 


72.9 


60.27 


11/ 60,27 


7.3 


^^* _*. 


14.4 


12.5/0/0 


86 


1991/92 12/ 


72.9 


60,77 


1 1/ 47.23 


10.1 





14.6 


S/QIO 


84 


1992/93 


72.9 


52.35 


11/ 


_^^ 


20.3 





14.9 


to/o/o 


89 


1993/94 


72.9 


52,35 


11/ 





*-is.o 





15,1 


7.5/0/O 


81 


1994/95 


72 9 


so.oo 


11/ 


— 


'""MB 


— — 





11/0/0 


— ^ 



1/ There are no Findley toan rates (Of rice w cotton. See toolnotes 7/ & 1 1/. £/ National afloctivo crop acreaoa baae se determined by ASCS. Nat o( CRP. 
3/ProorBm rsqulremenfe !« participating Ptod u cars (mandatory a crsaOe reduction prooram/mendalory paid land dive r»i on/optional paid land diver (ion). Acre* Idled 
muet ba dovotsef loo con serving ugs to recehre pfoflram lie n elite, 4/ Parceniaga ol aflactlve baes acres emolled in acreage raduction programs, 5/ Payments & loan* 
ware reduced by 1.4 percent In 1090/01 due to Grttmm-f^udman-HotNngs. Budget Racanclliation Act raducUons to tterictancypaymenta rates were also in elfactlnthat year. 
Data do not bicluda thesa reductions, 8/ Lfndar 1990 modified contract*, participating producer* plant up to IDS percent of Itieir wtieat bs«s scree. For every acre planlad 
above 95 percent tt bass, the acreage uud to compute deficiency payment* was cut by 1 acre, 7/ A marketing loan hiae been in effect tor (Ice since 1985/88. Loans may b^ 
repaid at the lower ol: a) tfw loan rate or b) the adjusted world market price {announced weekM. However, loans cannot b* repaid at less ttian a spscitied traction ol 
tfiB foan rate. Data refer to mirtsl-ysar avarsge loan repayment rates. 8/ The sorohum, oaie, 4 barley programs are the same as lor com except es Indicated. 9/Tjtere are 
no target prices, base acres, acreags reduction programs, or daficlency Payment rales for soybeans. 10/ Nominal percentags ol program crop bsse acres permitted to shilt 
into soybean a without loet of ba«e, 11/ Amerketing loan has been In ettsct lor cotton aince 19S6/87, In 1987/88 & after, loene maybe repaid at the lower ol: a) the 
loan ratsorb)thead^«ed wortd market pries (announced weekly: Plan B). Starting in 1991/92, loan* cannot be (epaM at lese than 70 percent ol (he loan rate. Data 
refer to annual average loen repayment rate*. 12/ AmarttetinO cartihcate program was knplemenied on Aug, 1. 1991, — « not available. 

- For wheat, the 1991/92 rats Is the total deficiency Payment rate lor the '(aguiar* program. For tite winter wfieai option, (tie rete la $1 25. 

- - For wtieat, barley, end oat*, regular deficiency payment rale baeed on the 6-montti price. For rice and upland cotton, total deficiency payment rate. For com and aorghum, 
rate wa* projected at sign -up. 5-mooth regular deficiency payment rete lor com and sorghum la due to be released In March 1994. 

-" Estimated total deficiencv payment rats. Minimum guaranteed payment rata lor 0/85 (wheat & lead grains) & S0/G5 dice and upland cotton) programs. Sign-up for 18M 

programs waa March 1-Aprif29. 1994, 

Note: 1993 alfective base acres and peniclpailrxi rate* are Irom June 15 signup report. 

Inlormatlon contact: Agricultural Stabill/atlrxi and Conservation Service (202) 890-0445. 
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Table 20.— Fruit 
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1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1093 P 


Ciinisl/ 
Production (1 .000 loo) 

Noncitrus 3/ 
Production (1 .000 tool) 
P«r capita conBumpt. (Ibe.) 2J 


10.525 

21.5 


11,058 
24.2 


11.993 
23.9 


12.781 

25.4 


13.188 
23.5 


10.860 
21.4 


11.285 
18.1 


12,452 
24.3 


15,346 


14,191 
65.1 


13,874 
68.7 


16,011 
73.4 


15,893 
71.7 


18.365 
73.0 


15,657 
70.8 


15.74S 

70.8 


17.116 
74.4 


■15.936 












1993 











Apr 

11.33 
18.08 



May 

11.50 
16.28 



P.o.b. shipping point pricss 
Apples (Vcarton) 4/ 
Paar* (Vbox) 5/ 

Grovvsr prices 
Oranosi($/box)S/ 
Grapelruil (S/box) 61 

Stock B, ending 
f re$h apples (mil. lbs.) 
Fresh pear 8 (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen fruits (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen Ofangs 
juice (mil. lbs.) 

1/1992 indicated 1991/92 season. 2/ Fresh per capita conKumpllon. 
5y D'Anjou. Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no, 1, 135*. 8/ 

Information contact: Wynnice Napper (202) 219-0884. 



3.31 
1.94 



1,341.5 

50.e 

690.3 

1 ,440.9 



3.59 
1.44 



895.1 

23.3 

661 6 

1 ,462 3 



June 



11.50 
18.28 



3 83 
1.45 



488.9 

1.8 

710.3 

1.351.8 



July 
11.50 



4.87 
3.53 



201.2 

7,1 
831.3 

1,147,0 



Aug 
12.78 



7,27 

2 44 



28.4 

146.5 
939.8 

1 .020.6 



Sept 

13.34 



10.52 
3,51 



3.256.8 
556.8 
997 

875.7 



Oct 



12.33 
12.07 



11.87 
8.13 



5.423.4 

552.1 

1.179.0 

817,2 



Nov 



12.00 
11.04 



5.25 
4.19 



5,179,4 

41.8 

1,110.8 

890.9 



Dec 

12.00 
10,05 



3.g5 

4.38 



4,445.3 

358.5 

1 .007.8 

930,3 



. 3/Caleridar year H Red delicious. Wa8hlngton,extrafancy. carton tray pack, 125's. 
U.S. equivalent on-tree returns. P v preliminary. — w not available. 



Table 21.— Vegetables 



Production 

ToUl vegetablee (1 ,000 CW1) 
Fr»>h(1,0(K)cw1)1/3/ 
ProceMOd (tona) 2/ 3/ 
Mushrooma (1,000 lb»,) 4/ 
Potatoet (1.000 cwt) 
SwMtpotatoa< (1 ,000 cwt) 
DryMible bssn* (1.000 cwt) 



Shipments (1.000 cwt) 
Fresh 

iceberg lettuce 
Tomatoes, all 
Dry-bulb onj<Jn» 
Other £/ 

Potalaci.aii 
Sw4fltpc<atcw* 





















1984 


1085 


1086 


1987 


1988 


1S89 


1090 


1991 


1992 


1093 P 


456.334 

201,817 

12.725.880 

695.681 

362.039 

12.902 

21.070 


463.030 

203.549 

12.474.040 

5S7.056 

4oe.eoa 

14.573 
22.298 


448.629 

203.165 

12,273.200 

614,393 

361.743 

12,368 

22,960 

1992 


478,381 

220.539 

12.892.100 

631419 

389,320 

11,611 

26.031 


468,779 

228,397 

12,019,110 

667.759 

366.438 

10.946 

19,2 $3 


642.437 

239,281 

(5.157.790 

714.9S2 

370.444 

11.358 

23.729 


661,704 

239,104 

16.130.020 

749,181 

402,110 

12,594 

32.379 


564,881 

229.505 

1S.763.820 

746.832 

417.622 

11.203 

33.765 

1093 


538.637 

245.752 

14.644.260 

776.357 

4Z5.3B7 

12,005 

22.615 


532.100 

237.027 

14,754,080 

410.415 
11.701 
21.842 


Sep 


Oct 


Nov 


Dei: 


July 


AUO 


Sep 


Oct 


Nov 


Doc 


t5.768 
4.393 
2.108 
3.462 
5.805 


16.905 
4.760 
2.570 
3.137 
6.438 


17.741 
4,237 
2,120 

8!eo7 


18.447 
3.818 
2,274 
3.217 
8,137 


19,416 
3.718 
Z.742 
2,877 

10.082 


16.292 
3.971 
2.183 
2.793 
7.34S 


18.424 
4.971 
2,944 
3.639 
6.870 


16,281 
4.110 
2.885 
2.859 
6.427 


15.287 
3.263 

2.408 
2.776 
6,840 


10.308 
4.187 
2.200 
2.060 
9.050 


11.132 
276 


12.671 
4t9 


12,124 
845 


12.881 
608 


9.393 
178 


8.622 
164 


13,604 
343 


11.663 
244 


12.404 
665 


14.952 
353 



t/inCiudst triih pfoduction olaiparagui. bfoccoii. carrot), cauirflawer. celery, tweet corn, lettuce, honeydewi, onion*. &lomaloea. 2/lncludai procening production of anap 
beati*. tw«ii coin. Ore* n paai. tctmatoaa. cucumberi (lor plckiia). aaparagua. broccoli, carrota. &caultflower. 3/ Exclude a aatimatea leinatateC in 1992 to preaarve tarlea 
comparability. 4/ Fraah & proceaalng aoailCua muahrooma only. Exc'udee apeclalty varletiei. Crop year July 1 - June 30, 5/ Incitidea anap beana, broecoti. cabbage, cajrota. 
cauliflowar. celery, ■waatcorn. cucumbera. eggplant, bell peppera. aquaah. centaJoupaa. hcneyEfewa, & water^nelona. p ■ preliminary. — ■ notevailable, 

Inlormation contacta: Gary Lucier or John Love (202)210-0884. 



Table 22.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 
Production 1/ 
Deliveriee 1/ 
Stocks, ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Compotite gtean ptice 
N.v; (cisjlb,) 
import*, green been 
equlv. (mil. Ib(.)2/ 



Tobacco 
Pricasat «ucli[>n«3/ 

Ftue-cured ($/lb.) 

Burley (S/ib.) 
DomeMlc consumption 4/ 

Cigarette! (bri.) 

Large cigara (mil.) 

1/ 1.000 ttiort torn, raw value. Quaftarly data ahown at and of aacti quarter. 2/ Net imports of green & processed coffee. 3/ Crop year July^une for flue-cured. 
Oct. -Sept, lor burley. 4/ Taxable removals. — v not available. 

Information contact*: Sugar, Peter Buizaneli (202) 219-0886. Coffee. Fred Gray (202) 219-0888. Tobacco. Vemer Gris^,(202) 2J9-0890.. 







Annual 








1002 




1993 




1988 


1989 


1090 


1991 


1002 


July-Sept 


Oct-Dec 


Jan -Mar 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


7.087 
8.188 
3,132 


6.84t 
8.340 
2.947 


6.334 
8.661 

2.729 


7,133 
8.704 
3.039 


7,501 
8.920 
3.220 


722 
2.409 
1.451 


3.919 
2.303 
3.225 


2.351 

2.067 
3.004 


825 

2,201 
2,957 


735 
2.491 
1.599 


119.60 


85.17 


76.03 


70,00 


56.30 


46.36 


61.94 


60.48 


65,07 


B8.47 


2.072 


2,686 
Annual 


2.715 


2.553 

1992 


2.069 


704 


705 


767 
1903 


596 


878 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


1673 

175.3 


172.3 
178.8 


— 


182.5 


_^ 


__ 


_ 


158.0 


160.0 


173.0 


523,1 
2,343.5 


516.3 
2.231 .8 


509 5 
2.217.1 


43.0 
194.2 


37.9 
169,0 


39.4 
175.2 


41,0 
227.7 


37.5 
164.5 


39.2 
211.6 


37.4 
102.8 
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Table 23.— World Supply & Utilization ot Major Crops, Livestock & Products. 



Wheat 

Area (hectafss) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, miiled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Totai grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric Ions) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseecfs 
Crush (metric tons) 
Production (matfic tons) 
Exports (metric tons] 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 

Production (metric ton*) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 
Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (baias) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


1990^1 


1991/82 


1992/S3P 


1993/94 F 








Million units 








219.7 
496.0 
112.1 
S2S.0 
150.1 


217,4 

495.0 
102.8 
524^ 
120 2 


£25.8 
533 
102.0 
532.2 

^^^J0 


231.4 

588.1 
101.6 
563,7 
145.4 


222.3 
542,5 
108.9 
5590 
1288 


222.4 

560,3 
109.7 
546.8 
142.3 


223.0 

562^ 
100.0 
5«1 3 
143.5 


323.3 

784.2 

88.2 

807.2 

215.0 


323.2 
721.1 
95.3 
785.0 
151.0 


320.8 
790,9 
103.8 
814.1 
1279 


314,2 
820.7 
88.1 
808.5 
140.2 


317 8 
803.4 

93.5 
809.4 
134.3 


317.5 
855.7 
88.1 
831 9 
158 1 


311.0 
776 « 
84.0 
817.2 
117.5 


141.7 
314.5 

11.2 
319.9 

45.5 


145.5 

330.1 

13.9 

327.7 

47.8 


146.6 
343,1 

11,7 
336.4 

54.5 


148.7 
350.7 

12.0 
34S.8 

59.4 


145.7 
348,3 

14,1 
352,9 

548 


145.1 
351,3 

15.1 
354,9 

51 3 


144.0 
346,7 

15,5 
3554 

42 5 


684.7 
1.594.7 

211.5 
1,652.1 

410.6 


686.1 
1 .546,2 

212,1 
1 .637.6 

319,0 


693,2 
1 .667 

217.5 
1.682 7 

30,1.4 


692.3 

1.759,5 
201.7 

1,718,0 
345.0 


685,8 
1,694,2 

216 5 
1.721,3 

317.9 


685,0 
1.767 .3 

212,9 
1,733.6 

351 7 


678.0 
1,685,7 

199.5 
1.733.9 

303.5 


168,4 

210.5 

395 

24,0 


164.5 

201.6 

31.5 

22.1 


171 8 

212.5 

35 6 

237 


176.6 
215,8 

33.3 
23,4 


184,0 

223.3 

37.7 

21.7 


184,0 

226,9 

37,6 

23,4 


185.8 

£23.7 

37.3 

t9.7 


1154 
358 


111.1 
37.4 


117.0 
39 9 


119.3 
40,7 


124,4 
43.1 


124,6 
41.8 


126 8 
43.0 


S3.3 

175 


53.3 

18.1 


57.1 
20.4 


58,1 

20,6 


603 
20.8 


60,8 
20.7 


62.7 
21.5 


30.8 
81,1 
29,9 
84,2 
328 


33.7 

84.4 
33.1 
85.3 
31.8 


31.S 
79.8 
313 
86.6 
262 


33 1 
87.0 
£9 7 
85.5 
28,5 


34.7 

96.0 
28.4 
84 5 
40.6 


32,7 
828 

24,8 
85.6 
38.4 


31.5 
79.2 
£5.6 
85.0 
32.7 



Red meat 
Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 6/ 
Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric Ions) 1/ 

Dairy 
Milk production (metric tons) 



1987 



4£5.7 



1988 



428.9 



19«0 



1991 



434.7 



442.0 



4£9.4 



1992 



415.0 



1993F 



112.8 

110.8 

6.9 


114.2 

112,8 

7.0 


116,3 

114.2 

7.1 


117,7 

115.8 

74 


118,1 

116.5 

7.0 


118,9 

117,6 

6.6 


120.6 

119.3 

6.9 


32.0 

314 

1.7 


33.1 
32,6 

1,7 


350 

34J 
1,9 


36.8 

36,2 

2.2 


39 

38 5 

2.3 


40.5 

39.8 

2.6 


42,1 

41.4 

28 



407.8 



1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
difterirtg marketing years & do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries: includes estimated change \n USSR grain slocks but 
■ ■ I level. 4/ Calendar year data 1987 data correspond with 1986/87. etc, 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986. 



not absolute 
P ■ preliminary. 



F = (orecast. 



Information contacts: Crops, Carol Whinon (202) 219-08£4: red meat i poultry. Linda Bailey (202) 219-1285: dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Guif ports (S/bu.) 
Gratn lorghum, f.o.b. vessel. 

Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybeans, fob. veGssI, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil, Decatur (ctsJb,) 
Soybean meal, Decatur (SAon) 

Cotton, 7-mar(tat dvg. spot (ctsJIb,) 
Tobacco, avg. price at auction (ctsJIb.) 
Rice, f.o.b. mill! Houston (S/cwt) 
Inedible tallow. Chicago (ctsJb.) 

Import commoditiee 
CoKae. N.Y. spot($/lb.) 
Rubber, N.Y. spot (ctt./lb.) 
Cocoa beans, N.Y. (S/lb.) 

tnforrriation contact; Mary Teymourian (202) 219-0824. 



Annua) 



1992 



1993 



1991 


1992 


1993 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


3,52 

2.75 


4.13 
2.66 


383 

2.62 


4,03 
2.42 


3.50 
264 


3.56 
2.61 


3.58 
2.59 


3.72 
2.71 


3.99 

2,97 


4.33 
3.10 


2,69 

6.05 

20,14 

172.90 


2.63 

6.01 
19.16 

177.79 


256 

6.53 

22.83 

19S.18 


2,45 

5.96 

20.58 

188.30 


2.60 
7.32 

23.96 
229.44 


2.58 

7.01 
23,34 

219.06 


252 

6.69 
23.51 

202.13 


2.57 

6.40 

22.90 

195.43 


2 93 

6.88 

25.42 

211.31 


3.07 
7.18 

28.19 
206.81 


69.69 

179.23 

16.46 

13 26 


53.90 

172.58 

16.80 

14.37 


55,36 
171.2 
16.12 
14,87 


51.85 

182.51 
15.63 
16.00 


54.35 

158.01 

1350 

14.95 


S3.04 

159.51 

13.50 

14.25 


54.01 

173.08 
13.50 
14.47 


54.57 

174.92 

16.13 

14.67 


55.61 
iai 01 

23.50 
14,50 


60.29 

181.47 

25.50 

14.50 


0.71 

45.73 

0.52 


050 

46.25 

0.47 


0.59 

45.00 

0.47 


0.66 
4803 

0.44 


0.61 

43.30 

0.45 


0.63 

43.85 

0.46 


0.68 

44.54 

0.53 


0,66 

44.23 

0.53 


0,65 

44 91 

0.54 


0,63 

44.75 
0.57 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates ^^ 





1992 












1993 












Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


JutyP 


AugP 


SepIP 


OctP 














1985= 100 










Total U.S. trade 2/ 


65.8 


67.3 


68.4 


68 3 


66.1 


68.9 


66.3 


68.2 


68.2 


67.0 


67.9 


Agricultural trade 
























U.S. markels 


77.3 


78.2 


78.4 


78.3 


77.0 


77,3 


75.8 


76.8 


72 7 


69.8 


69.1 


U.S. competitors 


77.4 


78.3 


78.6 


79.1 


78.4 


78.9 


78.7 


78.8 


79.1 


79.0 


78.0 


Wheat 
























U.S. markets 


95,9 


973 


98 1 


99.8 


98.8 


99.7 


93,7 


94,4 


87.2 


86.7 


74.7 


U.S. cornpetitors 


73.3 


74.1 


73.7 


73.0 


72.6 


72.9 


74.9 


75.7 


76.7 


77,0 


77.1 


Soybeans 
























U.S. markets 


642 


65.6 


65.9 


65.5 


63,9 


643 


63.3 


64.7 


62 


61.6 


61.7 


U.S. competitors 
Com 
U.S. markets 


53.0 


53.3 


537 


53.9 


53.8 


54.0 


50.4 


50.2 


50.3 


51.0 


51.8 


68.9 


69.6 


69.3 


68.6 


67.1 


67.1 


66.5 


67.3 


62.0 


61.6 


61.0 


U.S. competitors 


572 


57,5 


57.7 


57.6 


56.3 


56.4 


57.8 


58.9 


59 2 


S7.9 


58.3 


Cotton 
























U,S. markets 


73.4 


74,1 


74.1 


73.6 


72.4 


72.6 


71.3 


72.0 


57.8 


49.6 


53.9 


U.S. competitors 


108.4 


110.5 


110.2 


110.4 


110.0 


110 3 


104.9 


105.1 


104,8 


104.9 


97.8 



1/ Real ir>dexesad{u«t nominal exchange rates lor differancas In rates ot Inflation, to avoid the distortion caused byhigh-inflation countries, Ahiaher value 
means the dollar has appreciated. See the October 1988 issue of Agricultural Outlook (or a discussion of the calculations and the weights used 2/ Federal 
Reserve Socrd Index ol trade-vueighted value of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative importance in world financial 
markets P ■ prsliminary. 

Information contact' Tim Baxter (202) 219-0782. 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricuttural 
Non agricultural 
Total 2/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
Totals/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Nov 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 
S million 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1993 


27,876 

202,91 1 
230,787 


35,316 
258,656 
293,972 


39.590 
301,269 
340,859 


40,220 
326,059 
366,279 


37,609 
356,682 
394,291 


42,430 
383,517 
425,947 


42,690 
390,770 
433,360 


42,600 


3,902 
33,959 
37,861 


20,650 
367,374 
388,024 


21,014 
409.138 
430,152 


21,476 
482:551 


22,560 
458,101 

430,681 


22,588 
463,720 
486,308 


24,323 
488,556 
512,879 


24,454 
537,584 
562,038 


24,S00 


2,077 
49,207 
51,284 


7,226 

-164,463 
-157,237 


14,302 
-150,482 
-136.180 


18,114 
-139,806 
-121,692 


17,660 
-132,042 
-114,382 


15,021 

-107,038 

-92.017 


18,107 

-105,039 
-86,932 


18,136 
-146,814 
-128,678 


18,000 


1,825 
-15,248 
-13,423 



1/Rscal years begin October 1 &end September 30. Rscalyear 1993 began Oct 1, 1992 & ended Sept. 30, 1993. 2/ Domestic exports Including 
Department of Defense shlpmants p AS, value). 3/ Imports lor consumption (customs value). F = forecast. — "not available. 

Information contact: Joel Greene (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 27.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



m 



EXPORTS 

Animala, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & praps., axel, poultry (mE) 

Dairy products (ml) 1/ 

Pouftry moats (mt) 

FatB, oils, & greases (mt) 

Hidss & skins incl. furskins 
Cattle hides, whole (no) 1/ 
t^ink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grains & taeds (mt) 
Wheat (ml) 
Whaat flour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grams, Incl. products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (ml) 

Fruits, nuts, & preps, (ml) 
Fruit juices incl. 
froz. (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (ml) 
Cotton, excl.tinters(mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beat (mt) 1/ 

Oilseeds & product e (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats i preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

Baef &vea[(mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Daify products (mt) 1/ 
PouNryi products 1/ 
Fats, oils, (greases (mt) 
Hidss &sfctnE. Incl. furskins Ui 
Woot, unmanulacturad (mt) 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, &preps., 

excl. Juices (mt) 

Bananas & plantains (mt) 
Fruit juices (1 ,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & praps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages excl. fruit 
juices (1 ,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, ta«, cocoa, sPfces (mt) 
Coffee, Incl. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Rscal year' 




Nov 

1993 




Fiscal year* 




Nov 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1993 




1,000 units 






S million 






1,476 


1,107 


_ 


96 


567 


358 


_ 


95 


1,107 


i,ieo 


2/1,000 


100 


3,236 


3,349 


— 


284 


174 


211 


— 


26 


641 


7fl2 


900 


78 


794 


986 


1,000 


97 


915 


1,031 


— 


100 


1,392 


1,362 


1.400 


96 


49B 


619 


— 


35 


_ 


__ 





.*-* 


1,336 


f,288 





101 


20,SO3 


19.7S4 


— 


1,512 


1,106 


1,062 


— 


81 


3,ieo 


3,119 


— 


110 


52 


56 


"— 


3 


D0,G8l 


103,743 


^^ 


S,583 


13,873 


14.104 


3/13,600 


1.213 


34,322 


36,078 


30,000 


3,064 


4,323 


4,737 


At 3,900 


395 


813 


1,075 


1,100 


66 


165 


217 


— 


13 


2,279 


2,710 


2,800 


211 


757 


766 


1,100 


63 


50,752 


50,705 


42,800 


4,121 


5,801 


5,261 


5,100 


466 


11,267 


11,500 


5/ 1 1 ,aoo 


963 


2,019 


2,147 


— 


186 


1,448 


1,676 


— 


157 


807 


97fl 


— 


90 


3,505 


3,398 


— 


289 


3,514 


3,409 


3,700 


340 


7,707 


7,845 


^_ 


387 


427 


423 





29 


2,703 


2,790 


— 


234 


2,/90 


3,220 


— 


289 


246 


231 


_ 


ie 


1,568 


1,443 


1.300 


108 


1,494 


1,125 


1,300 


as 


2,183 


1,526 


1,700 


lie 


912 


533 




37 


650 


648 


700 


69 


492 


337 


— 


21 


154 


106 


"— 


7 


28,671 


29,190 


^_ 


2,859 


7,162 


7,211 


7,300 


750 


19,939 


21 ,049 


— 


2,036 


4,735 


4,982 


— 


.519 


19,277 


20,400 


17,100 


1,969 


4,318 


4,606 


4,500 


4S2 


7,082 


e.539 





703 


1,445 


1.261 


— 


148 


1.851 


1,601 


— 


120 


9S2 


968 


— 


82 


13 


13 


^^ 


1 


184 


185 


» 


16 


91 


92 


— 


7 


2,733 


3,011 


— 


281 



142.175 145.171 



13.739 



1 30,000 



12,453 



42,430 



42,590 



14.014 



1,324 



2,044 



1,975 



— 24,323 



24,454 



42,500 



24,500 



3,902 



2,S30 


3,461 





334 


1,275 


1,569 


1,700 


135 


1,134 


1.128 


.. 


62 


2,684 


2,726 


— 


202 


813 


793 


780 


48 


1,933 


1.919 


1.900 


121 


263 


276 


280 


28 


625 


663 


700 


67 


232 


231 


__ 


25 


816 


860 


900 


90 






— 


— 


132 


137 


— 


11 


46 


44 


— 


3 


26 


30 


— 


2 




.. 


.— 


— 


185 


181 


— 


12 


54 


60 


— 


4 


167 


173 


— 


11 


5,446 


4,942 


4,800 


909 


1,548 


1.639 


1,800 


202 


5,883 


6,089 


6,000 


439 


2,919 


2,988 





20 1 


3,826 


3,737 


3,700 


320 


1,083 


1,083 


1,000 


86 


26,049 


27,053 


22,000 


3,020 


871 


640 


— 


■68 


2,171 


2,733 


^^ 


214 


2.125 


2,440 


2,500 


180 


364 


386 


250 


20 


1,299 


1,101 


600 


56 


11 


12 




1 


10 


11 


— 


1 


174 


189 


220 


13 


214 


214 


200 


16 











578 


629 


— 


63 


1,623 


1,569 


— 


87 


633 


591 


— 


39 


2.330 


2.484 


__ 


303 


1,124 


1,204 


1,400 


130 


429 


373 


— 


74 


135 


130 


— 


21 


629 


618 


_ 


69 


84 


89 


— 


10 


1.273 


1,492 


„ 


160 


904 


985 


— 


99 



210 



2,391 

1,330 

773 


2,244 

1,185 

770 


2JO0 

1,250 

750 


165 
64 
71 


3,415 
1,798 
1,122 


3,018 

1,602 
1,028 


1,600 
1,000 


256 
105 
104 


920 


981 


1,200 


87 


756 
1,503 


839 
1,488 


900 


71 
122 



2,077 



'RscaiyearsbeginOct. 1 AendSept. 30. Rscal year 1993 began Oct. 1, 1992 A ended Sept. 30, 1993. 1/Not Included In lotal volume. 
2/ Forecasts for footnoted Hems 2/-5/ are based on slightly different groups of commodities. Totals for fiscal 1993 forecast commodttlos were 
2/903 million tons. 3/$14,332ml((ion. 4/ $4,954 million. Includes flour. 6/S11,885mNlion. F»fo(eoast. — = not avaiiabio. 

Information contact: Joel Greene (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 28.— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Fiscal yaar* 



Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
Europ«an Community (EC- 1 2) 
Baiglum-LuK9m bou r g 
Frsnca 
Germany 
Italy 

Netliariands 

United Kingdom 

Portugai 

Spain, inc). Canary islands 

Other Western Europe 
Swtlzeriand 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poiand 

Former Yugosiavia 
Romania 

Fonrtaf Soviet Union 

ASiA 

West Atia (Mideast) 
Turltey 
Iraq 

tsraei.inci. Gaz*&W. Banl< 
Saudi Arabia 

South Atia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
I nd on atia 
Philippines 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea. Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Afhca 

LATIN AMERICA &CARIBBEAH. 
Brazil 

Caribbeati Islands 
Canfral ^nerlca 
Colombia 
Maxica 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Developed countrlet 

Developing countries 

Other countrtee 



1992 


1993 
S million 


1BMF 


7,7« 


7.499 


7.500 


7.193 


7,022 


7,000 


461 


482 


— 


S18 


613 


— 


1.091 


1,146 


— 


684 


568 


— 


1,812 


1,801 





882 


916 


— 


240 


223 


— 


951 


629 


— 


546 


477 


500 


187 


152 


— 


222 


468 


400 


49 


230 


— 


SO 


47 


— 


76 


107 


— 


2.704 


1,561 


1,200 


17,782 


17,832 


16,400 


1,770 


1.922 


2.000 


344 


369 


— 





1 





34S 


3GZ 


400 


549 


463 


500 


536 


641 


__ 


123 


52 


— 


117 


226 


— 


228 


236 


300 


690 


322 


300 


8.383 


8.461 


8,900 


1,470 


1,551 


__ 


353 


327 


— 


443 


512 


600 


4.934 


4,S3£ 


6.000 


1,916 


1.999 


2.100 


2,200 


2.041 


2.000 


B17 


880 


900 


2.304 


2.671 


2.500 


1,411 


1.659 


1.700 


156 


310 


— 


478 


458 


500 


709 


756 


600 


893 


1.012 


800 


31 


158 


_ 


328 


383 


— 


6.438 


6,883 


6.900 


U3 


231 


200 


B70 


1,015 


— 


587 


676 


— 1 


142 


234 


— 


3,676 


3.660 


3,900 


179 


172 


— 


394 


502 


40O 


4.812 


5.220 


5.200 


428 


466 


400 


42,430 


42.590 


42,500 


21,968 


22,337 


22,400 


19.771 


19.918 


— 


1^1 


ms 


— 



'Rscal years begin Oct. 1 & end Sept. 30. Rscal year 1993 begat> Oct. 1, 1992 & ended Sept. 30, 1993. F 
Note: AdjuGted tor tratisshipmenta through Canada. 

Inlormatton contact: Joel Greene (202) 219-0822. 



Nov 


Change 


1 from year " 


earlier 


Nov 


1993 


1992 


1993 

Percent 


1994F 


1993 


BOO 


6 


-3 





6 


756 


6 


-2 





,4 


65 


-1 


5 


— 


6 


62 


8 


-1 


— 


3 


90 


-4 


6 


— 


-27 


73 


1 


-17 


— 


45 


185 


16 


-1 





-1 


127 





4 


— 


52 


22 


-4 


-7 


— 


339 


94 


11 


-13 


— 


-9 


45 


2 


-13 


6 


26 


12 


-4 


-19 


— 


25 


37 


-27 


111 


-16 


-41 


11 


7 


368 




-66 


5 


-32 


-6 


— 


-6 


8 


-7 


42 


— 


-46 


281 


54 


-42 


-23 


36 


1,695 


10 





-e 


3 


166 


24 


9 


4 


24 


19 


64 


7 


— 


30 


0. 





150 








12- 


21 


10 


6 


-57 


63 


2 


-16 


8 


46 


37 


43 


20 


«_ 


-43 


9 


84 


-68 


— 


16 


7 


24 


93 


— 


-50 


21 


67 


4 


27 


-40 


60 


3 


-53 


-7 


900 


767 


8 


1 


5 


14 


15S 


19 


6 


__ 


9i, 


41 


27 


-7 


— 


141 


56 


19 


16 


17 


-9 


416 


6 





1 


-20 


192 


10 


4 


5 


-4 


140 


2 


-7 


-2 


-36 


84 


10 


8 


2 


-17 


164 


22 


16 


-6 


-36 


10S 


2 


18 


2 


-18 


25 


21 


98 


^^^ 


-6 


61 





-4 


9 


80 


18 


2 


7 


6 


-71 


57 


80 


13 


-21 


-65 


14 


-30 


413 


— 


-15 


5 


343 


17 


— 


-94 


627 


17 


7 





-12 


12- 


-47 


61 


-13 


-81 


77 


-4 


5 


— 


-11 


68' 


18 


15 


_ 


23 


22 


15 


65 


— 


-36 


243 


27 





7 


-3 


26 


19 


-4 


— 


38 


43 


28 


27 


-20 


-9 


456 


9 


8 





10 


42 


23 


6 


-12 


31 


3.902 


13 











2,076 


9 


r 





5 


1,777 


17 


1 


— 


-6 


50 


3 


-51 


__ 


902 


Jed Sep 


t. 30, 1993. F 


■ forecast. 


— ■not available. 
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Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



Catondar year 


19S4 


193S 


1986 


1987 


19SS 


1989 


1090 


1991 


1992 P 


1993 F 


1994 F 












S billion 














147.7 

69.9 

7S.9 

4.S 


150.1 
74.3 
69.8 

e.o 


140.0 

63,7 

71.6 

6.7 


14B.S 

6S.9 

76.0 

6.6 


158.4 

71.7 

79.4 

7.3 


168.9 
77A> 

84.1 
7.8 


177,6 

80.1 

89.8 

7.6 


176.6 
81.9 

ee.B 

7.8 


178.8 

84.8 

86.4 

7.6 


179 

82 

90 

7 


183 

87 

87 

7 


to 190 
to 91 
ta91 
to 8 


S.4 
4.0 
4.6 


7.7 

7.e 

0.1 


11.8 
S.I 
3.7 


16.7 

e.6 

10.1 


14.5 
7,1 
7.4 


10.9 
9.1 
1.7 


93 

8.4 
0.9 


8.2 

e.2 

0.0 


S.2 

0.0 


11 
11 

9 


10 
10 



to 12 
toll 
tol 


16Q.1 

5.9 

6.0 

168.0 


167.9 
6.6 

-2.3 

16). a 


162.a 

5.5 
-2.2 

166.1 


165.1 

5.6 

-2.3 

168.5 


172.9 

6.3 

-3.4 

17S.8 


179.8 
6.3 
4.8 

190.9 


186.8 
6.Z 
3.4 

196.4 


184,7 

5.9 

-0.3 

190.3 


187.9 
6.1 
3.8 

187.7 


190 

« 

-3 

194 


193 
6 

3 
204 


to 201 
to 7 
to 7 
to 213 


118.7 
141.S 


110.7 
132.4 


105.O 
126.1 


1Q9,4 
12S.S 


118.4 
137.0 


126.1 

144.0 


130.9 
14S.9 


131.4 

150.3 


130.2 
148.1 


131 
1S1 


130 
160 


to 138 
toISS 


37,4 
26.1 
88.7 


47.1 
2B.8 

30.6 


47.8 
31.0 
32.0 


55.8 
39,7 
39.7 


54.5 
38.8 
37.3 


64.7 
48.9 
43.3 


5S.9 
46.5 
41.1 


63.3 

40.0 
34.0 


67.7 

4S,« 
40.2 


50 
43 
36 


S« 

60 
40 


to 66 
to 58 
10 46 



1. Farm rscslpts 
Cfops {ificf, net CCC loans) 
Uvastock 
Farm rslated 1/ 

2. DIrsct Qovsmment paymont* 
Cash parmenta 
VaJua ol P!K commodttiaa 

3. Grosscaeh incoina(1*2)2/ 

4. Nonmoneylncom« 3/ 

5. Valu« of Inventory changa 

6. Total grow farm income (3+4+Sf 

7. Caah expenses 4/ 

8. Total expenMs 

9. Nat ca* Income (3-71 

10. Net farm income (6-8) 
Danatad (1987$) 

1/ Income (rom machine hire, custom work. t«l«* ot fOfert produet*. 4 othar mlacallanaoui cash sources, 21 Numbsrs In parentheses Indicate the combination of (terns 
required to calculate a given Item. 3/ Value ot home consumption of self-produced food & imputed gross rent^ valued farm dwellings. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, 
perquisites to hired |«iMr,& farm household expenses. Totalniaynotaddbecausaof rounding. P - preliminary. F-forecast. 
Note: 1888-92 accounts (primarily expanses) have been revised to reflect Improved methods tor ectimating farm income. Call contact for information. 

information contact: Robert McBroy (202) 219-0800. 



Table 30.— Average Income to Farm Operator Households . 



Farm Income to household 1/ 
Self-employment farm income 
Other larm income to household 

Plus; Tola! off-farm Income 
Income from wages, salaries, and 

non-farm bueineasaa 
Income from interest, dividends, 

transfer payments, etc. 

Equals: Farm operator household income 



Calendar year 



19S9 


1990 


1991 


1992 P 






$ per operator household 


5.796 


S.742 


4.397 


4.882 


4.723 


4.973 


2.283 


3.677 


1.073 


768 


2.114 


1.205 


26S23 


33.26S 


31.838 


35.731 


19,467 


24.778 


23,551 


27.022 


6,756 


8.4«7 


6.087 


8.709 


32.019 


39.007 


36.035 


40.613 



1993 F 



1994 F 



4,900 4.600 toS.SOO 

n/a n/a 

n/s n/a 

35,000 31.500 to 41 ,500 

n/a nta 

n/a n/a 

39.B0O 38.000 to 47.000 



1/Farm income to the household equals eelt-omployment income plus amounts that operators pay themselves 4 family members to work on tha farm. 
Income from renting out acreage. 4 net Income from a farm business other than the one being surveyed. Data for 1989-90 are based on surveys that did 
notfullyaccounlfof small farms. Data for 1991 include an additional 350,000 farms, many with gross sates under J1O.0OO 4 negative 
net farm incomes. P - preliminary. Fstorecasts. n/a v not available atthistlme. 

Information contact: Janet Perry (202) 219-0807. 
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Table 31 .—Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector. 



Calendar year 1/ 



Assets 

Real estate 

Non-real estate 
Livestock & poultry 
Mactilnary & motor 
vehtclai 
Crops itoted 2/ 
Purchased in put b 
Rnanclal assets 
Total Farm assets 

Uabilitiet 
Real estate debt 3/ 
Non-real estate debt 4/ 
Total Farm debt 
Total tarm »quity 



Setacted ratios 
Dobl-to-assete 
Dabt-to-equlty 
Debt-to-net cash income 



1984 



1985 



19«6 



1987 



1S«8 



1S«9 
$ billion 



1»90 



1991 



1992 P 1993 F 



1994 F 



eei.s 

195.2 

49. S 


5862 

186.5 
46 3 


542.3 
1S2.1 

47.8 


578 .9 

iei3.7 

58.0 


595.5 

205.8 

62.2 


615,7 

214 1 

66.2 


628.2 
2202 

70.9 


623.2 

219.1 

68.1 


633.1 

228.4 

71.3 


648 

230 

71 


660 

230 

72 


to 670 
to 240 

to 76 


SS.0 

2S.1 

2.0 

32.6 

857.0 


229 

1.2 

33.3 

772.7 


81.5 

1B.3 

2.1 

34.5 

724.4 


80.0 

17.5 

32 

35.1 

772.6 


81.2 

23.3 

3,5 

354 

801.1 


85.1 

23.4 

2.6 

36.8 

829.7 


85.4 

22.8 

2.8 

38.3 

848.4 


85.8 

22.0 

2.6 

40.6 

842.2 


85.6 

24.1 

3.9 

43.4 

861.5 


66 

25 

3 

45 

878 


85 

24 

2 

45 
895 


to 89 
to 28 
to 4 
10 49 
to 905 


106.7 

«7.1 

193. a 

663.3 


100.1 

77.5 

177.6 

595.1 


90.4 
666 

1S7.0 
567.5 


82 4 

62.0 
144.4 
628.2 


77.6 
61.7 

139.4 
661.7 


75 4 

61.9 

1372 

6924 

Percent 


74.1 

632 

137.4 

710.9 


74.6 

64.3 

138.9 

703.3 


75.6 

63.6 

139.3 

722.2 


76 
65 

141 
737 


76 

64 

141 

750 


to 80 

10 68 
to 147 
to 760 


22 6 

29.2 
51« 


23.0 

29.8 
377 


21.7 
27.7 
328 


18.7 
23.0 

259 


17.4 
21.1 
256 


16.S 

19.8 
251 


16.2 
19.3 
246 


16.5 
19.7 
260 


16.2 
19.3 
241 


16 

19 

237 


15 

18 

240 


to 17 
to 20 
to 250 



M As ol Dec. 31. 2/Non'.CCC crops held on farms plusvalje above loan rates for crops held under CCC, 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but 
Includes CCC storage and drying facllitias loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes F • forecast. 

m for mat ion contacts: Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan (202)219-0798. 
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Table 32.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State. 
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HeQion & 
State 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massac husstte 

Rtiode I stand 
Connecticut 
New Yoric 
New Jersey 
Penneyivartta 

NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
indiana 
iiiinois 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SOUTHERN 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Weat Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Ten ne sees 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

WESTERN 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Uuh 
Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

CallTornia 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 



Livestock & products 



Crops M 



Total 1/ 







Oct 


Nov 






Oct 


Nov 






Oct 


Nov 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1993 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1993 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1993 












$ million 2/ 












292 


301 


27 


28 


192 


213 


19 


25 


484 


513 


45 


53 


63 


65 


5 


6 


79 


79 


8 


6 


142 


144 


13 


12 


370 


389 


31 


32 


64 


63 


4 


5 


434 


452 


36 


38 


129 


135 


11 


11 


356 


356 


41 


56 


485 


491 


52 


67 


12 


13 


1 


1 


57 


60 


4 


4 


69 


72 


5 


6 


208 


240 


23 


26 


294 


249 


19 


\B 


472 


489 


42 


45 


1,793 


1,914 


155 


164 


1,081 


1,032 


106 


94 


2,874 


2,946 


261 


258 


193 


192 


16 


16 


465 


465 


43 


48 


658 


657 


59 


64 


2,405 


2,554 


230 


226^- 


997 


1,064 


104 


105 


3,402 


3,618 


334 


331 


1.681 


1,580 


147 


145 


2,484 


2,687 


46? 


214 


4.165 


4,167 


609 


358 


1.917 


1,821 


182 


174 


2,583 


2,684 


BdS 


240 


4.500 


4,505 


746 


414 


2,353 


2,202 


207 


180 


5,181 


5,431 


820 


345 


7.534 


7.634 


1,027 


525 


1.288 


1,325 


125 


122 


1,922 


1,962 


253 


253 


3.210 


3.286 


378 


375 


4,191 


4,313 


350 


341 


1,225 


1,186 


126 


176 


5.417 


5.499 


476 


516 


3.593 


3,622 


348 


311 


3,786 


3,460 


459 


421 


7,378 


7.082 


807 


732 


5,720 


5.614 


523 


441 


4,529 


4,716 


664 


416 


10,250 


10,330 


1,186 


857 


2,268 


2,18S 


220 


198 


1,642 


1,935 


392 


191 


3,911 


4.123 


612 


389 


670 


765 


127 


83 


1,877 


2,339 


296 


351 


2,547 


3.094 


423 


434 


2,125 


1,966 


230 


19« 


1,188 


1,263 


283 


126 


3,314 


3.229 


514 


325 


S,933 


6,674 


616 


455 


3,111 


3,109 


478 


3?? 


9,044 


8,783 


1.094 


778 


4.800 


4,558 


432, 


311 


2,276 


2,442 


383 


190 


7,076 


7.000 


815 


501 


438 


451 


49 


39 


184 


184 


39 


24 


622 


636 


87 


64 


788 


604 


71 


70 


564 


587 


88 


74 


1,352 


1,391 


159 


143 


1.363 


1.353 


176 


132 


753 


781 


128 


80 


2,116 


2,134 


304 


212 


253 


267 


29 


25 


71 


75 


6 


7 


324 


343 


36 


32 


2.617 


2,795 


322 


307 


2,339 


2,386 


521 


205 


4,956 


5,181 


843 


513 


549 


545 


54 


51 


677 


632 


110 


55 


1,226 


1,177 


164 


106 


2.162 


2,309 


240 


199 


1,772 


1,764 


436 


189 


3,934 


4,073 


676 


389 


1.172 


1,160 


92 


96 


4.953 


4,985 


164 


241 


6.125 


6,145 


257 


337 


1.705 


1,641 


142 


240 


1,491 


1,580 


111 


283 


3,196 


3,221 


253 


524 


1,044 


1,061 


94 


95 


893 


1,042 


147 


224 


1,936 


2,103 


242 


319 


2,237 


2.063 


204 


173 


770 


768 


174 


86 


3.007 


2,830 


378 


259 


1,276 


1,355 


154 


119 


1,108 


1,247 


232 


236 


2.383 


2,602 


386 


355 


2,664 


2,702 


254 


248 


1,578 


1,901 


279 


317 


4.242 


4,602 


533 


565 


636 


687 


54 


48 


1,092 


1,259 


226 


267 


1.728 


1,846 


280 


315 


2,788 


2,498 


231 


152 


1,068 


1,137 


116 


83 


3,856 


3,635 


347 


236 


7,SB1 


7,S23 


738 


622 


4,336 


4,097 


530 


468 


12,217 


11,620 


1,267 


1,089 


810 


921 


197 


173 


704 


821 


86 


101 


1,514 


1,742 


283 


273 


1.065 


1,173 


126. 


t02 


1,586 


1,643 


280 


259 


2.651 


2.816 


406 


360 


668 


606 


114-- 


71 


169 


167 


12 


46 


837 


773 


126 


117 


2.663 


2,955 


272' 


2S7 


1,099 


1,083 


121 


144 


3,762 


4,038 


393 


401 


978 


1,040 


128 


123 


474 


490 


57 


60 


1,452 


1,530 


184 


183 


786 


892 


66 


87 


1,081 


943 


71 


106 


1,867 


1.835 


157 


193 


550 


556 


58 


49 


171 


182 


20 


21 


721 


738 


77 


70 


209 


202 


21 


13 


88 


71 


7 


8 


297 


273 


29 


21 


1.299 


1,532 


134 


139 


2,844 


2,922 


384 


282 


4,143 


4,454 


519 


421 


826 


795 


85 


78 


1,699 


1,695 


247 


206 


2,525 


2.490 


332 


284 


5.254 


5,055 


430 


417 


12,523 


13,179 


1,706 


1.684 


17,777 


18 234 


2,136 


2,101 


6 


6 








20 


20 


2 


2 


27 


25 


2 


3 


88 


88 


8 


7 


474 


476 


41 


40 


562 


564 


49 


47 



86.780 



86,358 



81.942 



84,810 



168,721 171.168 



1/ Sales of farm products include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, pi ua additional gains realized on redemptions during the 
period. 2/ Esttmale$ as of end of current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. To receive current monthly cash receipts via postal mail of e-mail contact Bob Dubman at (202) 219-0804, 



For Info or 
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Table 33.— Cash Receipts From Farming 









Annual 






1«»2 
Not 






ISM 






1S87 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oc! 


Nov 














S million 












141 .844 


151, 1S4 


161,163 


169.973 


168.721 


171,168 


20.221 


13,410 


14.120 


15,779 


20,440 


17.009 


75.993 
44.478 
17.727 

11. SIS 

2^4 


79.434 
4G.492 
17.641 
12,8S8 
2.433 


84.122 
46,857 
19.396 
15.372 
2.498 


89,843 
51 .911 
20.149 
15,243 

2.540 


86.780 
£1.089 
18,037 
1S.1ZZ 
2.531 


86.358 
48.427 
19,848 
15,441 
2,642 


8.372 
5.126 
1.662 
1,397 
188 


7.352 
3.903 
1.647 
1,424 
378 


7,832 
4.650 
1.560 
1.419 
204 


7.655 

4.S44 

1.499 

1.382 

231 


S.S71 

5.224 

1.578 

1.S80 

189 


7.601 
4,168 
1.599 

t.sts 

316 


e£.85i 

5,790 

14.635 

4.189 

1.81S 


71.720 

7.469 

14.283 

4,546 

2.083 


77.040 
8.247 

17.054 
B,033 
2,415 


80.130 
7.517 

18,671 
5.489 
2.74t 


81.942 
7.410 

19,491 
S.236 
2,886 


84.810 
3.890 

20,073 
5.207 
2,961 


11,349 

1.003 

2.744 

835 

257 


6.064 

1.210 

1.511 

32 

63 


B.2SB 
901 

1,474 

65 

SOS 


8.124 
321 

2.100 
194 
472 


11.869 

812 

3.003 

761 

432 


9,408 

702 

1,S1S 

1.111 

340 


11.283 
9.898 
8.065 

10.176 


13.»0 
9.818 
9.027 

10,9«3 


It.iSe 
11.596 
S.I 73 

11,657 


12.258 

11.449 

9.4(t0 

12.566 


12.700 
11.552 
9.888 
12,778 


12.996 
11,436 
10,183 
13,065 


3.269 
T,34S 
1.235 
1,168 


591 
B31 
993 
733 


B04 

1.192 

823 

725 


1.679 
1,183 
1.065 
1.108 


3.351 
1.124 
1.237 
1.150 


1,646 

636 

1.379 

t.779 


16.747 
58.591 


14,480 
165.882 


10.887 
171.914 


9,298 
179,218 


8.214 
175.506 


S.169 
179.338 


313 
20.634 


121 
13,448 


86 
14.208 


224 

16.003 


^ 


— 



Farm markstingi &CCC loan** 

LJv«Etock & pcoducLi 
Mutanlmatt 
Dairy Product* 
Poultry &eeot 
Other 

Crop) 

Food grain* 
Feed Gfopi 
Cotton {llnl & eee4) 
Tobacco 

Oll-btarfno eropf 
Vesetablea & malpni 
Fruit* & bee nuia 
Other 

fiovemmenl paymenta 
Total 

'Saleeof lerm productt inctud* receipt* Irom ccmmiKl ilia ■ placed under nonrecourse CCC loant, Plu* a ddttional gain* realized on redemption* during the period, 
avallaitle. 

intormalion contact: Rogar Strickland (202) 219-0806. To receive current montM;rcash rucaipti via mail contact Bob Oubman at (202) 219-0804. 



Table 34,— Farm Production Expenses. 



1985 



1986 



Calendar year 



1987. 



1988 



1969 



1990 
$ million 



1S91 



1S92P 1S93F 



ie94F 



Feed purchaaetl 


16.949 


17,472 


17,463 


20.246 


20,744 


20,387 


19.330 


19.832 


20,000 


19.000 


to 23.000 


Live stock & poultry purchased 


9,184 


9.758 


11.842 


12,764 


13,139 


14.833 


14,272 


13,780 


15,000 


12,000 


W 16,000 


Se«d purchaaed 


3,128 


3.188 


3.259 


4.062 


4,400 


4,521 


5. MB 


4.918 


5,000 


4,000 


to 6.000 


Farm-origin inputs 


29,261 


30.418 


32.564 


37.071 


38,281 


39,742 


38,722 


38,531 


40.000 


39,000 


to 43,000 


Fertilizer A lime 


7,512 


S,820 


6,453 


7,681 


8,177 


8.210 


8,671 


8,340 


8,000 


7,000 


to 11,000 


Fuel* & oil* 


6,436 


5.310 


4.957 


4.300 


4.772 


5,700 


5.599 


5.311 


5,000 


4,000 


*°I'952 


Bectricity 


1,878 


1,795 


2.156 


2.360 


2.648 


2.607 


2,634 


2.611 


3,000 


2,000 


to 4,000 


Pesticitfe* 


4.334 


4.324 


4.512 


4,146 


S,013 


6,364 


6,324 


6.475 


7,000 


6,000 


to 8.000 


Manufactured Input* 


20,159 


18,249 


18.078 


18,987 


20.610 


21.971 


23,229 


22,738 


23,000 


22.000 


to 26,000 


Short-term Intereet 


8,735 


7,367 


6.767 


6.674 


6,660 


6.628 


6,124 


6,703 


5,000 


4,000 


10 7,000 


Fleal etitBte intarest 1/ 


9,378 


9.131 


8.205 


7,581 


7,190 


6.740 


5.963 


5.592 


S,000 


6.000 


to 7,000 


Total Interest charge* 


18,613 


16.498 


14,872 


14.265 


13.850 


13,268 


12,083 


11,385 


11,000 


10,000 


to 14,000 


Repair tme ntenance 1/ 


6,370 


6.426 


6.759 


7,717 


8,407 


8,553 


8.630 


8.469 


0,000 


8,000 


to 10,000 


Contract&hred labor 


10.008 


9,484 


9,975 


10,964 


1 1 .928 


13.950 


13,026 


14.060 


14,000 


12,000 


to 16.000 


Machine hire & custom work 


2,354 


2,099 


2,105 


2,S10 


2,937 


2.059 


3,035 


3,317 


3,000 


3,000 


10 5,009 


Marketing. storage, & 
























transportation 


4,127 


3,6S2 


4,078 


3,516 


4.206 


4.211 


4,710 


4,542 


4.000 


4,000 


to 6,000 


Misc. operating expanse* 1/2/ 


10.010 


9,759 


11,171 


12.001 


12.003 


12,727 


13.539 


12.844 


13.000 


11,000 


to 16.000 


Other operating expenses 


32,868 


31,420 


34,083 


36,697 


39,481 


42.400 


43,899 


43,232 


44.000 


42,000 


to 47,000 


Capital consumption 1/ 


19.299 


17,788 


17,091 


17,378 


17,863 


17,662 


17,645 


17.760 


18.000 


17,000 


to 21,000 


Taxe* 1/ 


4.542 


4,612 


4.853 


4,055 


6.214 


6,690 


5,613 


5.338 


6.000 


6.000 


to 7,000 


Net rent to nonoperator 
























landlord* 


7,690 


6.099 


7.124 


7.684 


8.731 


9,164 


9.112 


0.603 


0.000 


e.ooo 


to 11.000 


Other overhead expentea 


31,531 


28.499 


29,060 


30,016 


31.807 


32.517 


32.370 


33,210 


33,000 


33,000 


to 36,000 



Total production expenass 



132,433 126,084 128.772 137,026 144,029 140,807 150.307 140,004 161,000 150.000 to 159.000 



l/ineiudea operator dwellings. 2/ Beginning in 19B2, miscellaneous operating expenass include other livestock purchaaes. dairy aaEocBmenta bleeding fees 
paid bynonoperatora. Totalsmaynotadd because ot rounding. Pa proliminary. Fatorecast. 

Information contacts: Chria McGath (202) 210-0304, Robert McQroy (202) 219-0800. 
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Table 35.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function . 



4^ 



Fiscal year seal year 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Fe«d grains 
Com 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Corn & oat products 
Total teed grains 

Wheat 
Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
SoybaanB 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
1989/95 Disaster/Tree/ 
livetitock assistance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Price- support loans (net) 
Direct payments S/ 

Deficiency 

Diversion 

Dairy termination 

Loan Deficiency 

Other 

Disaster 
Total direct payments 

1988-95 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/tree/ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (ner) 
Producer storage 
payments 
f^roceeting, storage. 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 



1986 



1987 



1988 



1989 



1990 
$ million 



1991 



1992 



1993 



25.841 22,408 12,461 10,523 



6,471 10,110 9,738 16,047 



1994 E 1995 E 



10,524 

1,185 

471 

26 

5 

12,211 


lS.346 

1 ,203 

394 

17 

7 

13,967 


8,227 

764 

57 

-2 

7 

9,053 


2,863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3,384 


2,450 

361 

-93 

-5 

8 

2,721 


2,387 

243 

71 

12 

9 

2,722 


2.105 

190 

174 

32 

9 

2.510 


5.143 

410 

186 

16 

10 

5.765 


56B 
120 
191 
7 
11 
897 


1,322 

154 

132 

4 


1,612 


3,440 

947 

2,142 


2,836 

906 

1,789 


878 
128 
666 


53 

631 

1,461 


806 
667 
-79 


2,958 
BB7 
382 


1,719 

715 

1,443 


2,185 

S67 

2.239 


1.806 

820 

1.670 


1,924 

314 

1,160 


253 
2,337 

1,597 
32 


-346 

1,166 

-476 

8 


-453 

1,295 

-1 .679 

7 


-367 

679 

-86 

13 


-307 

505 

S 

1 


-143 

839 

40 

48 


29 
232 
-29 

41 


235 
253 

109 
-13 


403 
256 

-147 
97 


-183 

264 

-57 

32 


214 

S9 

123 


-65 

73 

152 


-246 

100 
1/ 5 


-25 
42 
93 


15 

47 

104 


-20 

19 

172 


-19 

17 

191 


-35 
22 

179 


-24 
6 

198 


-33 

-A 

137 


457 

1,411 

102 


535 

1,219 

276 


614 
425 
20O 


620 

98 

-102 


618 
632 
-34 


625 

745 
733 


6 

532 
1.459 


6 

129 

2.193 


7 

134 

1.985 


8 

111 

1,520 



486 



371 




1,665 


3.919 
110 


2/161 
609 


121 
2 


1.054 
-162 


944 
949 


2,702 
1,306 


1,000 
1.192 


25,841 


22,408 


12,461 


10,523 


6.471 


10,110 


9,738 


16,047 


12,118 


8,997 


13,628 


12,199 


4,579 


-926 


-399 


416 


584 


2,065 


443 


-71 


6,166 

64 

489 

27 





6,746 


4,833 

382 

587 

60 





5,862 


3,971 
8 
260 


9 

4,245 


5,798 

-1 

168 

42 



4 

6,011 


4,178 

189 
3 



4,370 


6,224 



96 

21 





9.341 


5,491 



2 

214 

140 



5,847 


6,607 





387 

149 



9,143 


4,347 





423 

153 



4,923 


4,733 


9 
123 


4,RR.'i 











3,386 


2/5 


6 


960 


S72 


2,646 


1.000 



1.670 




-479 


31 
-1,131 


533 

116 


156 

-48 


115 
646 


94 
331 


72 
525 


56 
484 



203 


485 


B32 


658 


174 


185 


1 


14 


9 


35 


23 


1.013 


1,659 


1.113 


659 


317 


394 


185 


136 


120 


115 


457 

1,411 

102 

329 


535 

1,219 

276 

305 


614 

426 

200 

1,727 


620 

96 

-102 

-49 


616 
632 
-34 
669 


625 
745 
733 

se 


6 

532 
1,459 
-264 


6 

129 

2,193 

897 


7 
134 

1,985 
1,285 


6 

111 

1,520 

1.223 



12,118 



8,997 



1/ Fiscal 1988 wool & mohair program outlays were $130,635,000 but jncfude a one-time advarceappropriatiorio(S126,108,000, which was 
recorded as a wool prograni receipt by Treasury, 2/ Approximately $1.5 bittton In benefits to farmers under the Dtsaster Assistance Act of 1989 were 
paid in generic certificates In F^ 90 & were not recorded directives disaster assistance outlays. 3/ Does not include CCC Transfers lo Gerieral Sales 
Manager. 4Mncludes Export Guarantee Program, Direct Expwt Credit Program, CCC Transfers to the General Sales Manager. Market Promotion 
Program, starting in fiscal 1991 & starting in fiscal 1992 the Export Guarantee Program -Credit Reform, Export Enhancement Program. Dairy Export 
Incentive Program, and TechnicaJ Assistance to Emerging Democraciea. 5/ Include* cash p arm enta only. Excludes generic certificates in FY 86-93. 
E= Estimated in the FY 1995 President's Budget whtcnviras released February 7, 1994 based on November/Decembar, 1993 supply & demand 
estimates. Minus {-} indicates a net receipt {excess of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

tnformatiori contact: Richard Pozdalski (202) 720-51 48. 
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Table 36.— Food Expenditures 



1991 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



1993 year-to-date 



1993P 



Nov Dec P 

$ billion 



Nov 



DecP 



1994 
Jan P 



Soles 1/ 

OH-premis« use 2/ 
M6alB& snacks 3/ 



315 3 
232.4 



3194 

240.4 



32'6.9 
254.2 



26.8 
20.9 



30.6 
21.9 

1992$ billion 



296.4 
232.3 



326.9 
254.2 



26.6 

19.6 



Sales 1/ 

Orf-p remiss use 2/ 317.6 319.3 319.S '25.9 29 3 290.2 319.5 

MaaJsisnacksa/ 237.1 240,3 250.1 20,4 21,3 228.B 250.1 



Percent change from year earlier [$ bil.) 



Sates 1/ 

Off-premise Dse 2/ 4.2 1.3 2.3 2.4 4.9 2.1 2 3 

Meals & snacks 3/ 3.2 3.4 5.8 6.0 6,5 5.7 5.6 



Percent change from year earlier [1992$ bil.) 



25.3 
19.1 



2.9 
2.6 



-0.5 
1.1 



Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 1.5 0.5 -0.7 1.3 -0.1 

fi/leafsi Knacks 3/ -0 2 1.3 4.1 4.0 4.S 4.0 4.1 

1 / Food onlyjexcludesalcoholicbeverages). Noteeasonallyadjusted. 2/E)(cludasdonatione&homeproduction. S/Exctudee 
donations, child nutrition subsidies. & meals furnished toempioyeeG. patients, & inmates. R ■ revised. P ■ preliminary. 

NOTE: Thi* table differs from Personal Consumption Expenditures (PCE). tabic 2. for several reasons: [1)thi( series includes ontyfood 
excluding alcoholic beverages & pet food which are included in PCE; (2) this serias is not seasonally adjusted, whareaa PCE Is 
seasonalTy adjusted at annual rates: (3) this series reports sales only, but PCE Includes food produced & consumed on farms & food 
furnished to employees: (4) this series mcludes all sales of meals & snacks. PCE includes only purchases usmg personal funds, 
excluding business travel & entertsinment. F^r a more complete discussion ot the differences, see 'Developing an Integrated 
Information System for the Food Sector.' Agr, Econ. Rpt. No. S75, Aug 19B7, 

Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 21S-0S8O. 



Transportation 



Table 37.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit- Vegetable Shipments. 



Annual 



t992 



1993 







1991 


1992 


1993 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sepl 


Oct 


Nov 


D«c 


Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Dae. 1984=100} 














































All products 




109.-8 


109.9 


110.8 


110.3 


110.8 


110.9 


110.9 


111.3P 


111. IP 


111.1 P 


Farm products 




111.4 


111.1 


113.8 


113.4 


113.2 


113.3 


113.4 


115.8 P 


115.0 P 


114,7 P 


Grain 




111.2 


111.4 


114.7 


114.4 


114.1 


114.2 


114.3 


1160P 


116,3P 


115.8 P 


Food products 




108.1 


108.7 


108.7 


108.7 


108.9 


108 9 


108.7 


10E.7 P 


108.5 P 


108.5 P 


Grain shipments 
Rail cartotding* {1.000 cars) 2/ 


28.6 


27.4 


27.4 


29.6 


25.9 P 


25.6 P 


26 9 P 


28.8 P 


27.4 P 


26 2 P 


Barge shiprrents (mil. ton) 


21 


3.3 


3.4 


2.4 


2.9 


0.4 


1.7 


3.6 


3.5 


3.0 


2.8 


Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 4/ 5/ 






















Pigoy back (mil. cwt) 




1.5 


1.6 


14 


1.4 


1.1 


1.0 


1.4 


1.0 


1.S 


1.2 


Rair mil. cwt) 




21 


2.6 


2.2 


3.0 


1.8 


0.8 


1.3 


1.7 


2.6 


2.8 


Truck (mil. cyrt) 




41.9 


44.0 


44.8 


41.1 


485 


394 


37 9 


45.3 


41.6 


42.7 



Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (ctt./mile) 



126.5 



124.1 



127.2 



125.1 



127.0 



(26.2 



125.8 



129.2 



128.8 



127.4 



1/Departmentof Labor, Bureau of Labor SiaiittJci. 2/ Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 3/ Shipments on Illinois 4 Misstesippt waterways, 
U.S. Corps of Engineers. 4/ AgrjcutturBl Marketing Service. USDA 5/ Preliminary data for 1S93. P = preliminary. — ■> not available. 

information contact: T.O. Hutchinson (202) 219-0S40. 
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Table 38.— Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity 



1983 



1964 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 



1989 



1990 1S91 1/ 



1992 2/ 



Farm output 
All llvBEtock products 
Meat animalE 
Dsiry products 
Poultry & eggs 

Ml crops 
Faed crops 
Food grains 
Oil crops 

Cotton and cotton seed 
Tobacco 

Vegetables and melons 
Fruits end nuts 
Other crops 

Farm input 
Farm Labor 
Farm real estate 
Durable equipment 
Energif 

Agricultural chemicals 
Feed, seed, and livestock 
pure ha MS 
Other purchased inputs 

Farm output per unit of input 

Output per unit of labor 
Farm 3/ 
Hon farm 4/ 









1 


982x100 






84 


toi 


10S 


102 


104 


97 


t08 


102 


100 


103 


103 


106 


108 


tio 


ioz 


100 


99 


99 


100 


102 


102 


103 


99 


105 


106 


105 


107 


106 


100 


103 


108 


112 


122 


125 


130 


n 


100 


10B 


99 


101 


88 


105 


31 


10B 


125 


lie 


101 


63 


116 


84 


93 


87 


77 


77 


70 


77 


75 


8? 


96 


88 


88 


71 


87 


68 


Ill 


113 


fi3 


127 


133 


103 


75 


SS 


77 


58 


61 


69 


71 


97 


103 


109 


110 


117 


111 


114 


100 


100 


99 


95 


IDS 


117 


111 


101 


110 


111 


120 


132 


137 


141 


96 


98 


95 


92 


89 


87 


87 


95 


97 


89 


B7 


84 


86 


82 


92 


97 


97 


84 


91 


90 


91 


95 


91 


86 


80 


74 


70 


67 


97 


100 


90 


84 


93 


93 


91 


93 


106 


101 


111 


100 


90 


93 


99 


101 


106 


105 


101 


OS 


S9 


107 


108 


99 


89 


m 


90 


96 


S8 


fta 


111 


111 


117 


11,2 


124 


88 


104 


118 


117 


123 


114, 


131 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


110 


109 



112 


112 


112 


114 


102 


105 


109 


109 


138 


144 


112 


109 


113 


113 


99 


76 


87 


92 


13S 


140 


83 


85 


123 


122 


113 


105 


141 


148 


89 


89 


87 


88 


90 


89 


65 


63 


90 


89 


90 


94 


105 


104 


97 


100 


127 


126 


129 


127 


109 


110 



414>- 



1/ Now data and methods were used to calculate the 1991 indexes and to revise them back to 1948 2/ Preliminary. 31 Economic Research Service. 
4/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. — » not available. 



Information contact: Rachel Evans [202} 219-0433 
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Table 39.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities^'. 



Commodity 1985 1988 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 P 

Red meals 2/3/4/ 

BMf 

Veal 

Lamb & mutton 

Pork 
Pouhry 2/3/4/ 

Chicken 

Turkey 
Fish & Eheimsh 3/ 
Eggs 4/ 
Dairy products 

Cheese (eKCludIng cottage) Z/S/ 

American 

Italian 

Oihef cheese 61 

Cottage cheese 
Beverage milks 2/ 

Fluid whole milk 7/ 

fluid Icwlal milk 8/ 

Fluid tkim milk 
Fluid cream products 9/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
Ice cream 
Ice milk 
Fro2en yogurt 
All dairy products, milk 

equivalent, mtlktat basts 10/ 
Fats & oil* — Total fat content 

Buttsr & margarine 0>r(xJirct weight) 

Shortening 

Lard & edible tallow (direct use) 

Salad & cooking oils 
Fresh fruits 11/ 
Canned fruit 12/ 
Dried fruit 
Frozen truit 

Selected fruit juices 13/ 
Vegetatjtes 11/ 

Fresh 

Canning 

Freezing 
Potatoes, all 11/ 
Sweetpotatoes 1 M 
Peanuts (shelled) 
Tree nuts (shelled) 
Rour & cereal products 14/ 
Wheat flour 
Rice (milled basis) 
Calortc sweeteners 15/ 
Coflee (green bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 

1/ In pounds, retail weight unless othenwise stated. Consumption normally represents lotal supply minus exports, nonfood use. lending stocks, 
Ca lend ar-year data OKce PI fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts. & rice, which are on crop-year basis 2/ Totals may not add due to rounding. 
3/ Boneless, trimmed weight. Chicken seriesrevfsedtoeKCludeamount of ready-to-cook chicken going to pet food as well as some water leakage 
that occurs when chicken is cut up before packaging. 4/ Excludes shipments to the U.S. territories. 5/ Whole & P«rt-skim mlik cheese. 
Natural equivalent of cheese i cheese products, 6/ Includes Swiss, Brick, Munster. cream. Neulchatel, Slue, Gorgoniola. Edam, & Gouda. 7/ Plain & 
flavored. Bl Plain i flavored i buttermilk. 9/ Heavy cream, liohl cream, half & half. & sour cream i dip. 10/ Includes condensed & evaporated milK 
1 dry milk products. 1 1/ Farm weight, 12/ Excludespineappfesi berttes, 13/ Single strength •quivdent. M/lncludesrye, corn. oat. 
& barley products. Excludes quantities used in alcoholic beverages, corn sweeteners, & fuel. IS/Dry weight equivalent — s not available, 
P = preliminary. 

Information contact: Judy Jor^es Putnam (202) 219-0862. 











Pounds 










124,0 


122.2 


117,4 


119,5 


115,9 


1123 


111.9 


114.1 


112,2 


74.8 


74.4 


69.8 


68,B 


65,4 


64,0 


63,1 


62.8 


81,7 


1,6 


18 


1.3 


1.1 


1,0 


0,9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


1,1 


1.0 


1,0 


1,0 


1,0 


1,0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


47,7 


45,2 


45,6 


48,8 


4«,4 


48,4 


46.9 


49.5 


4«,7 


45,2 


47.1 


50.7 


51.7 


53,B 


56.0 


58,0 


60.0 


61 2 


36,1 


37.0 


39,1 


39,3 


40,5 


42,2 


43,9 


45.9 


47,2 


9,1 


10.2 


11,6 


12,4 


13.1 


13,8 


14,1 


14.2 


14,0 


15,0 


15.4 


16.1 


15,1 


15,6 


15,0 


14.8 


14,7 


— 


32.9 


3i6 


327 


31,6 


30,4 


30.1 


30,0 


30.2 


^ 


22,5 


23.1 


24,1 


23.7 


23,8 


24,8 


25.0 


28,0 


— 


12,2 


12,1 


12,4 


11.5 


11,0 


11,1 


11,1 


11.3 


^ 


6,5 


7,0 


7.e 


8.1 


8,5 


9.0 


9,4 


10,0 


— 


3.9 


4.0 


4,1 


4,1 


4,3 


4,6 


4,6 


4.7 


— 


4,1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.8 


3,4 


3.3 


3.1 


— 


229,7 


2286 


226.S 


222,4 


224.3 


221.7 


221,2 


2185 


— 


123.4 


116,5 


111,9 


105,7 


97.6 


90.4 


87.4 


84,1 


— 


93,7 


98.8 


100.8 


100 5 


106,5 


108.4 


109,9 


10S,4 


— 


12.6 


13.5 


14 


16,1 


20.2 


??9 


23.9 


25,0 


— 


8.7 


7,0 


7.1 


71 


7,3 


7,1 


7J 


7,5 


— 


4.1 


4,4 


4,4 


4,7 


4.3 


4.1 


4,2 


4.3 


. — 


18.1 


184 


18,4 


17,3 


16,1 


15.8 


16.3 


18,4 


— 


6,9 


7,2 


7.4 


8.0 


8.4 


7.7 


7.4 


7,1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2,0 


2,8 


3.5 


3,1 


— 


593.8 


£91,5 


601.3 


582.9 


565,2 


569.7 


565 2 


564,8 





64.3 


64,4 


629 


630 


60.4 


62,2 


6.18 


65.6 


— 


15.7 


16 


15.2 


11.8 


14.6 


15,3 


14.8 


15.2 


— 


22.9 


22,1 


21.4 


21 5 


21 5 


22,2 


22.4 


22.4 


— 


3,7 


3.5 


2.7 


2,6 


2,1 


2,5 


3.1 


4.1 


— 


23.5 


24,2 


25.4 


25,8 


24.0 


24,2 


25.2 


25,6 


— 


110,6 


117.4 


121.6 


120.7 


123.1 


11B,8 


113.2 


122.7 


— 


12.7 


12,9 


13,6 


13.3 


13,3 


13.5 


12.3 


14,4 


— 


2,9 


2,7 


31 


3.3 


3.2 


3,8 


3,1 


3.2 


— 


3.3 


3,6 


3.9 


3,8 


4.6 


4,3 


3,0 


4,7 


— 


66,9 


65.0 


700 


64.7 


67,0 


59,6 


63.8 


59.6 


— 


103,0 


100,5 


107,0 


111.5 


115,5 


113,3 


110.4 


109,3 


^ 


95,1 


95.6 


95,1 


91,2 


98,7 


101,7 


103,4 


106,3 


— 


19,6 


18.5 


19.3 


21.1 


20,7 


20,5 


21,6 


20,8 


— 


1224 


126.0 


125,9 


122 5 


127,1 


127,8 


130,8 


1335 


— 


5,4 


4,4 


4,4 


4,1 


4,1 


4,6 


4.0 


4.3 


— 


8.3 


6.4 


8.4 


60 


7,0 


6.0 


8,5 


8,2 


— :. 


2,3 


2.2 


22 


2,3 


2,4 


2.8 


23 


2.4 


— 


156 1 


162,1 


170.8 


173.7 


175 4 


183.5 


185,4 


187,0 


— 


124.7 


125.7 


130.0 


130,0 


129,6 


135.8 


136.5 


138.3 


— 


9,0 


11.6 


14,0 


14.3 


15 2 


162 


16,8 


18,8 


— 


131.3 


129.6 


133.7 


135,1 


137.3 


140.7 


141.7 


1433 


-;^ 


10.5 


10.5 


10 2 


9.8 


10.1 


10.3 


10.5 


10.8 


— 


3,7 


3,8 


3.8 


3.8 


4,0 


4.3 


4,6 


4.6 






TTie tjnited Stales Depadmenl ol Agriculture (USDA) prohbils dscriminalion k) its programs on Iha basts o1 race, color, rutional origin, sex. religion, age, disabi- 
Ity, pdbcal betets and marttal or tamlial status, (Not ail prohblted tiases apply to al programs). Persons wKh dsabiilies who rsquirs altemalive msans lor 
CoiTVTwnlcalion ol program Irtlormatlon (braille, large print, audiotape, etc ) should contact the USDA Office of Communicatkins al (202) 720-5661 (uclce) or 
(202) 720-7808 (TDD), 



To Hie a complainl. Mrile the Secrctaiy ol Agrtcuiture, U.S. Ctepartment of Agrtculluie, Washington, D.C. 
O'DO), USDA Is an equal opporlunty errployer. 



20250. or cal (202) 720-7327 (voice) or (202) 720-1 127 
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